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wa | the Sanctuary Light bids all 
7 to knee! before the feet of God 


Never extinguished, except on Good Friday 
i when the Eucharist is removed from the altar, 
the Sanctuary Light bids all who approach the 

Tabernacle to kneel in recognition of the veiled 
Presence there. 


Representing on earth, the seven heavenly lamps of 
the Apocalypse, this symbolical light deserves the finest 
in materials and workmanship. That’s why Will & Baumer 
compounds and manufactures sanctuary lights with especial 
care. Our Lux Domini Sanctolite, a rubrical light conform- 
ing with Canon 1271, is stable, will not deteriorate, smoke 
or smudge. Its cleanliness, convenience and economy all 
recommend it. Fits any standard sanctuary lamp. 
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Korean war: June 25, 1950—June 25, 1952 

By unleashing a 500-plane bombing of the Reds’ up- 
to-now inviolate hydroelectric plants on the Chinese- 
Korean border, the U. S. Air Force anticipated by two 
days its “celebration” of the second anniversary of 
the Korean war. This surprise and devastating blow, 
in conjunction with Secretary Lovett’s June 24 state- 
ment, suggests that, in the judgment of top military 
officials, we may now have more to lose by letting the 
enemy build up his power unmolested during the 
stymied truce talks than by opening up the war. The 
inference that our opening it up now proves that we 
should have done so over a year ago is easy to make 
but less easy to substantiate. A great many factors 
would have to be weighed. True, the UN “police ac- 
tion” has been frustrating. Though the enemy has 
suffered much heavier casualties than the UN, the 
failure of our losses to spell victory has tried our pa- 
tience. Still, our fighting has had far-reaching conse- 
quences in the East-West struggle. The invasion of 
South Korea stepped up the tempo of Western prep- 
arations for a possible showdown with Russia, the 
center of the Communist conspiracy. It resulted in the 
first concerted UN action against armed aggression 
and firmer political and military alliances among the 
nations of the West. The UN’s decision to intervene in 
Korea disrupted the Communist plans for the conquest 
of Asia. The forced concentration of so many Red 
troops in Korea has undoubtedly eased the threat to 
Formosa and given Indo-China a breathing spell. Be- 
cause of the heavy losses suffered during the last seven 
months the Communist-led Vietminh Army is now 
weaker than the combined French and Indo-Chinese 
forces. Our policy of direct aid to Indo-China and of 
intervention in Korea is therefore paying off in south- 
east Asia. 


... and its psychological effect 

Most important of all perhaps is the tremendous 
psychological lift the UN intervention in Korea has 
given the free world. The initial cooperation of sixteen 
countries fighting in a common cause against a Soviet- 
supported enemy was a telling blow to Russian pres- 
tige. Later, after the initial reverses the UN suffered 
in Korea, the masterly direction of the Inchon landings 
under General MacArthur and the competence of 
Generals Ridgway and Van Fleet quickly restored 
world confidence in our ability to check Red aggression 
on the battlefield. We have thereby encouraged anti- 
communism everywhere. Free peoples know that their 
siding with us will not expose them to uncontested Red 
assaults. 


Injunction in steel dispute? 

By the middle of last week practically all the slack 
in the steel dispute had been taken up. So far the 
strike has had no appreciable effect on defense pro- 
duction. When the men walked out, war plants had 
comfortable inventories and warehouses were well 
stocked. On June 22 Steel, authoritative industry pub- 
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lication, estimated that in most cases there was still 
enough steel on hand to keep plants going a fort- 
night. Unless the strike was ended by that time, how- 
ever, much of the defense effort would grind to a 
stop. Such a catastrophe will not be permitted to 
occur. Somewhere, someone will be obliged to give. 
How the break will come cannot safely be predicted, 
but the best guess is that President Truman will invoke 
the Taft-Hartley Act and seek an injunction. Other so- 
lutions of the impasse seem unlikely. The United Steel- 
workers show no sign of accepting the industry’s last 
offer, nor is the industry likely to better that offer. If 
an injunction is granted, the union may fight it in the 
courts but, pending a final decision, will obey it. Here 
and there groups of workers, convinced that a grave 
injustice has been done them, may disregard union 
orders, but steel will start to roll again. It will roll for 
eighty days—the statutory life of a T-H injunction— 
and what will happen then is anyone’s guess. One of 
the strangest aspects of the whole dispute is the solid 
front maintained by the “Big Five” companies. In the 
dispute over pensions, Bethlehem broke ranks, defied 
U. S. Steel and settled with the union. This time no 
one has dared to step out of line. Why? The appropri- 
ate congressional committees ought to find out. They 
ought to find out, too, why Republic and Bethlehem, 
after having reached an agreement with the union, 
were “persuaded” to change their minds. 


Irresponsibility on Capitol Hill: Senate 

Within a period of six “legislative days” (June 16-21) 
Congress touched a new low in irresponsibility. Plac- 
ing sectional considerations above the national in- 
terest, the Senate, on June 18, rejected a 1941 agree- 
ment with Canada to complete the St. Lawrence sea- 
way and hydroelectric power project. Since Canada 
has already decided to build the seaway, alone if 
necessary, the effect of the Senate’s action is to give 
our neighbor exclusive control over an artery leading 
straight to the industrial and agricultural heart of the 
nation. The vote was close (43 to 40) and split along 
sectional rather than political lines. After that per- 
formance the Senate went breezily ahead to defeat 
reorganization bills that would have taken Federal 
marshals, top customs officials and postmasters out of 
politics. Recommended by the Hoover Commission 
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on Organization of the Executive Branch, these reform 
measures were sacrificed on the sacred altar of con- 
gressional patronage. The Senate compounded that 
performance on June 20 by refusing to make a single 
substantial cut in the rivers and harbors bill. It appro- 
priated $666.7 million, $175 million more than the 
House approved. So far as the well-being of the coun- 
try goes, there is much to be said for this generous 
appropriation. Nevertheless, it reflects small credit on 
the motives of the Senate. “Rivers and harbors” is the 
traditional pork-barrel bill, and when the public ob- 
serves the Senate butchering such essential programs 
as national defense and foreign aid while refusing 
all surgery on rivers and harbors, it rightly suspects 
the sincerity of the Senators’ economy drive. 


The House still worse 

If anything, the House surpassed the Senate in ab- 
dicating responsibility. Sitting as a “Committee of the 
Whole,” in which status no record votes are taken, it 
approved on June 19 an extension of the Defense 
Production Act which, if allowed to stand, would en- 
danger the rearmament program, anger our friends 
abroad and give consumers the worst trimming they 
have taken since price controls collapsed after the 
war. The House adopted an amendment proposed by 
Rep. Henry O. Talle (R., Iowa) which requires the 
suspension of price controls whenever a product has 
been in “adequate or surplus supply” for three 
months, or whenever it has sold below ceilings for 
the same length of time. A product is in “adequate or 
surplus supply” when it is not rationed or allocated. 
Since no consumer goods are rationed, most of them, 
including food, would be decontrolled. Only excep- 
tions would be such consumer goods as are made from 
allocated materials or are selling at ceiling levels. The 
House also stripped the Wage Stabilization Board of 
all jurisdiction over industrial disputes, thus restoring 
“business-as-usual” to the explosive field of labor- 
management relations. The notorious “cheese amend- 
ment,” darling of the dairy lobby, was retained sub- 
stantially intact. To the House the fact that this meas- 
ure jeopardizes our whole foreign trade policy was a 
matter of no concern. The House also tentatively 
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adopted the Sadlak amendment, to force the United 
States out of the International Materials Conference, 
Why the conference is essential to an orderly dis- 
tribution of raw materials is explained in Mr. Winter's 
article in this issue and in the June 23 report of the 
President’s Materials Policy Commission. 


Note on veto of McCarran bill 

One reason the President was supposed to be hesi- 
tating to veto the McCarran immigration bill (see 
editorial, p. 346) was his fear of retaliation. Senator 
McCarran is head of a subcommittee of the Committee 
on Appropriations considering the Administration’s 
request for a billion dollars to run the State, Com- 
merce and Justice Departments in fiscal 1953. It had 
been suggested that if the President vetoed his immi- 
gration bill, Mr. McCarran might “take it out” on 
the Administration by axing this appropriation. How- 
ever much this Review has differed with the Senator, 
it has not given credence to this rumor. Every Senator 
should be given credit for evaluating measures on 
their merits, as he sees them, unless conclusive evi- 
dence to the contrary appears. 


Paris Politburo: more errors than hits 

The Paris Politburo is having its troubles. Com- 
munist “mass demonstrations” against General Ridg- 
way on May 28, when he arrived to head NATO, were 
supposed to demonstrate that the French masses 
hated NATO because it was just so much Western 
warmongering. They fizzled. So did the Communist- 
inspired general strike scheduled for a week later. In 
the Communist league, of course, the blame is always 
pinned on the local manager and his coaches, never 
on the front office (Moscow). So Etienne Fajon of 
the Paris Politburo came out two weeks ago with 
quite a blast. He filled two pages of L’Humanité with 
a “demand” (meaning from the Kremlin) that the 
French Politburo thump its collective breast and 
follow more faithfully the (changed) Moscow line for 
France. Their worst error has been that of getting 
too tough, of playing up immediate “Socialist” objec- 
tives and thus rubbing the bourgeoisie’s fur the 
wrong way. They should have accented the “fight for 
peace,” arm-in-arm with “all Frenchmen, without dis- 
tinction of opinion, of religion or of social condition.” 
(This is the new version of the Popular Front tactic of 
the middle ’thirties.) M. Fajon claimed that the line 
laid down by Francois Billoux, fellow-Politburoist, 
after visiting Maurice Thorez in Moscow, has been 
“misinterpreted.” More stress must be put on economic 
objectives. (Jeanette Vermeersch, wife of Thorez and 
also a Politburo brain, had chided the party only two 
weeks previously for overstressing economic objec- 
tives.) Fajon admitted that French Communists had 
lost votes in unions and popular elections, and that 
both party membership and the circulation of the party 
press were down. All this is added proof that our 
foreign policy has contributed to the further weaken- 
ing of communism in France. 
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Opposition to Bonn ratification 

The two greatest threats to ratification of the Bonn 
peace contract and the European Defense Community 
treaty cropped up last week in Paris and in Bonn. The 
Bonn troubles were expected. Those at Paris were more 
alarming. Just four days after all six nations involved 
had ratified the Schuman Plan to pool European coal 
and steel, on June 20, France’s Prime Minister Robert 
Schuman narrowly missed being ousted on a charge 
of “incompetence” in handling the Tunisian problem. 
This flare-up led to the well-grounded fear that M. 
Schuman would not be able to rally a majority when 
the Bonn ratification comes up. At Bonn two days 
later, Jakob Kaiser, Minister for All-German Affairs in 
Chancellor Adenauer’s Cabinet, openly opposed the 
Chancellor’s stand on Four-Power talks about German 
reunification. Herr Kaiser vigorously favors the talks, 
even if they mean an indefinite postponement of ratifi- 
cation. This apparently was one of the final pressures 
that pushed Adenauer into agreeing that German rati- 
fication would have to be postponed until September. 
Until then he had been aiming at action by late July. 
Actually, the delay may be all to the good, for the Free 
Democrats and the German Party, both strong mem- 
bers of the Adenauer (Christian Democrat) coalition, 
have been opposed to hasty action. Adenauer’s com- 
promise may therefore result in tying them closer to 
his over-all policy. Further discord is being sown by 
the German Socialists, who have raised the cry that 
the whole Bonn program is being pushed by “cleri- 
cally inspired and directed” interests. This charge 
refers to the fact that Germany’s Adenauer, France’s 
Schuman and Italy’s De Gasperi, the leading pro- 
ponents of a united Europe, are all Christian Demo- 
crats. German Socialists seem more determined to 
grind their last-century ideological axes than to meet 
the instant need of a cooperative Europe. 


Toward a United States of Europe 

Now that Italy has joined France, Belgium, West 
Germany, Luxembourg and the Netherlands in ratify- 
ing the Schuman coal-steel treaty, the long-sought goal 
of European unity is at last within sight. The Schuman 
pact does more than create a single free coal and steel 
market. It sets up supranational machinery specifically 
designed to serve as the nucleus for a completely uni- 
fied Europe. The six Foreign Ministers who are even 
now selecting the personnel and the site for the new 
organization are actually putting into operation, in this 
narrow field, the first real super-government of modern 
times. The nine-man High Authority will have real 
powers, among them the power to levy taxes and con- 
trol prices. In some matters it will be subject to the 
Council of Ministers of the six member governments. 
The Common Assembly (in which France, Italy and 
West Germany will have eighteen representatives each, 
Belgium and the Netherlands ten each, and Luxem- 
bourg four) can force the resignation of members of 
the High Authority by a two-thirds vote. A seven-man 
Court of Justice completes an organization which will 


no doubt eventually include transport, electric power 
and agriculture. Already it is planned to bring the 
European Defense program under the authority of 
the Council of Ministers, the Assembly and the Court. 
Once economic and military unification is a reality, 
agreement on a constitution will be recognized as in- 
evitable. Thus we are witnessing in these days a truly 
historic step, via the “functional” approach, toward the 
federation of Western Europe. 


Archbishop Jachym speaks again 

Once more Austria, ancient land of the Hapsburgs 
and eighteenth-century sacristan-Emperors, has come 
up with a view of the Church’s function that points 
squarely to the future. In our June 7 issue (p. 265) 
we quoted the strong statement on “free Church in a 
free society” issued at the close of a four-day meeting 
in Mariazell presided over by Archbishop Franz 
Jachym of Vienna. On June 20, at a subsequent meet- 
ing, Archbishop Jachym spoke again. This time he 
described a Pan-European plan to concentrate Catho- 
lic priests from all countries at the most important 
points of the European continent to counteract the 
effect of their dwindling numbers. “Many hold,” he 
said, “that tomorrow’s priests must be filled with the 
missionary spirit, with the spirit of Catholic Action, 
with the liturgical but also the social spirit.” In the 
face of exaggerated statism and current unwillingness 
on the part of people to assume responsibility, the 
Church must take its stand on the side of the “freedom 
and dignity of mankind.” Said the Archbishop: 

The Church stands for the spiritual content of 

these words, but won't fight for the form in which 

it expressed itself in the past. It will fight for its 

content but not its bourgeois form. The Church 

cannot become the night watchman of a declin- 

ing or self-surrendering society. 


This is strong language, but may be the very kind 
needed to liberate Catholics in Catholic countries from 
the temptation to rely upon the state to help carry on 
religious activities that the Church and the faithful 
should support on their own initiative. 


Light on the Dark Continent 

Two religious gatherings, meeting some 8,500 miles 
apart as the airliner flies, discussed last week the racial 
and religious problems of Africa in today’s world. At 
Wittenberg College, Springfield, O., the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ sponsored a special 
conference on Africa, June 16-25. In attendance were 
representatives of thirty major Protestant denomina- 
tions as well as delegates from several African govern- 
ments, the United Nations and the State Department. 
In Marianhill, Natal, at almost the same time, the 
Catholic Hierarchy of the Union of South Africa, es- 
tablished last year, held its first quinquennial meeting. 
The opening session at Springfield heard Dr. Emory 
Ross of the National Council deplore the “split” in 
Western Christendom “between the spiritual and what 
we have come to call ‘secular.’” For Africans to find 
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that Christian principles are not expected to control 
secular affairs, said Dr. Ross, “is a disillusionment of 
great dimensions.” At the second session, reports from 
various African territories charged that church- and 
government-sponsored education did “little more than 
prepare Africans for clerkships—for the benefit of 
white masters.” In faraway Natal, the South African 
Hierarchy, meeting under the shadow of Premier 
Malan’s rabid white-supremacy regime, condemned 
vigorously and at length the laws and customs which 
deny the human dignity of African natives and hold 
them in political and economic subjection. “Justice 
demands,” said the Bishops, “that non-Europeans be 
permitted to evolve gradually toward full participa- 
tion in the political, economic and cultural life of the 
country.” The Bishops have made it clear that Africa 
is for all Africans, and not for a self-chosen few. 


Dissension in Colombia 

The very unusual radio plea of Pope Pius XII on 
June 20 to the Catholic people of Colombia, warning 
them against the eruption of prevailing dissensions 
into bloodshed and even civil war, was an extreme 
step in the face of an alarming situation. His exhorta- 
tion came on the Feast of the Sacred Heart, at the 
close of a national 50-day “Crusade for Peace” that 
was inaugurated at the close of the Congress on 
Catholic Works, held in Bogota on April 15-18. The 
Pope had also warned against these dangers in his 
radio allocution to Colombia of February 10, 1952. 
Colombia’s Bishops had meanwhile expressed their 
deep concern. The reason for these alarms was that 
the new Conservative Government of Laureano Gémez 
was engaged in continual struggle with rebel groups. 
Self-styled as ex-Liberals resisting a totalitarian regime, 
these groups were labeled bandits by the Government. 
Brutal attacks upon the Governor of Tolima led to 
severe Government reprisals only a week before the 
opening of the Bogota Catholic Congress three months 
ago. The Congress probed deeply into the disordered 
social condition of the country: its religious illiteracy 
and appalling areas of poverty in the midst of a boom- 
ing national prosperity. It called for a broad program 
of social justice. Tension is increased by the fact that 
Protestants are lined up with the embittered Liberal 
politicians. Catholics demand full State support for the 
Church instead of the present constitutional guaran- 
tees of religious tolerance. This doesn’t make for 
peace. Knowing how ready the Communists are to 
profit by civil dissensions, we in the United States 
join with the Holy See in an earnest hope and prayer 
for peace in strife-torn Colombia. 


Truce talks: who’s inhumane now? 

When the truce talks ended for the day on June 22, 
Maj. Gen. William K. Harrison Jr., ranking UN dele- 
gate at Panmunjom, walked out on a flabbergasted 
group of Reds seated on the other side of the table. 
For months the Communist delegates had been be- 
rating the “illegal and inhumane” UN position on 
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voluntary repatriation of PW’s. After delving into a 
bit of modern history, General Harrison had come up 
with a precedent for voluntary repatriation supplied 
by none other than Soviet Russia. Said the General: 
You have expressed more than once your con- 
tempt for any nation which would support the 
principle of no forced repatriation. It may there- 
fore come as a surprise to you if I inform you 
this principle has been utilized by the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, a nation for which 
your Governments have upon occasion expressed 
great admiration. 
The General then proceeded with his history lesson. 
On January 8, 1943 the Soviet commander of the Stal- 
ingrad garrison offered all surrendering German troops 
guarantees of life, security and repatriation not only 
to Germany but “to any other country the prisoners 
should desire to go.” In 1951 an official publication of 
the Institute of Law of Russia’s Academy of Sciences 
referred to a similar ultimatum offered the troops 
surrounding Budapest during World War II. It was 
described as an act expressive of the noblest humani- 
tarianism. But, the publication went on, “your side 
[the German] stubbornly opposed the principle of 
voluntary repatriation as incompatible with humani- 
tarian objectives.” We trust that, as a parting shot, 
General Harrison advised the Reds to burn the wires 
to Moscow in search of a new slant on voluntary 


repatriation. 


That they may see 

One of the most unique and moving speeches of 
modern times was the address delivered by Helen 
Keller at Paris on the occasion of the centenary of the 
death of Louis Braille, inventor of the famous system 
of reading for the blind. Blind and deaf for all her 
seventy years, knowing sound only as an abstract con- 
cept, Miss Keller nevertheless “delivered her address 
in quavering and heavily accented but faultlessly 
grammatical French.” The burden of her talk was that 
no more fitting tribute could be paid to Braille than to 
develop still further the Christian ideal of service to 
the blind. What is being done for the blind by the 
Church in the United States to further that Christian 
ideal? Diocesan Guilds for the Blind serve the sight- 
less in Boston, Brooklyn, Chicago, Buffalo, Pittsburgh 
and Philadelphia. Other dioceses are in process of set- 
ting them up. St. Vincent de Paul Society Councils 
also do extensive work for the blind in Detroit, 
Milwaukee, Toledo, Brooklyn, St. Louis, Cleveland, 
Camden, Cincinnati, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Topeka, 
Portland (Ore.), the Bronx and Manhattan. Councils 
in other cities are planning to start work. The Xavier 
Guild for the Blind in New York publishes Braille 
texts. In these many and increasing ways, the Church 
in the United States is helping the sightless, as Miss 
Keller said, to “banish darkness with the inner light of 
knowledge” and to “climb from hopeless darkness to 
the Eternal Mind.” Whatever that phrase may mean 
to Miss Keller, Catholics must surely help the handi- 
capped to see the Light that is Life Eternal. 
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UNDERSCORINGS — 














Mcrae 


Lest my necessarily abbreviated note on Washington’s 
Democratic primary last week be misinterpreted, it 
will be well to give some further details about it. It is 
true that FEPC was one issue in the election, but not 
the only one. Radio commentators have given a mis- 
leading picture of what happened. It is also true that 
the Negroes turned out in huge numbers to vote for 
Harriman. In fact at one place a prominent Negro 
minister rallied his parishioners by the hundreds on 
the parish lawn and they marched on the polls singing 
with banners and placards aloft. At this polling place, 
the score was 1,158 to 80 in favor of Harriman. Similar 
results elsewhere: 505 to 43; 159 to 4; 717 to 15; 576 
to 23, etc., all in exclusively Negro districts. The total 
was Harriman, 14,075; Kefauver, 3,377. 

Superficially, therefore, it might look as if the radio 
commentators were right and that the Negro vote was 
decisive. Moreover, papers like the Washington Post 
severely scored the overzealous minister for what is 
now being called “bloc voting.” They felt that his un- 
considered action had set back the cause of home rule 
by many years. This is precisely what enemies of home 
rule charge would happen: a solid Negro vote. 

However, the Post’s analysts were able to show that 
the Negro vote was not decisive: the “white” precincts 
also gave Harriman sound majorities and he would 
have won handily even without the Negroes. One 
reason for this, of course, was that Harriman cam- 
paigned here, as he has everywhere, not only on civil 
rights but on an all-out New-Deal-Fair-Deal platform. 
Washington is, of course, heavily populated by Gov- 
ernment employes, whose present livelihood depends 
on the Fair Deal. So, as far as the national picture is 
concerned, the primary proved exactly nothing; cer- 
tainly not, as has been said, that Kefauver cannot win 
the big cities. 

It did prove some other things, however. In a city 
where Negroes suffer severe restrictions in education, 
recreation, dining, and movie entertainment, they were 
free to vote in a national primary. Moreover, the 
Democrats on both sides gave a public example of 
free balloting, where the Taft Republicans had already 
conducted a fool-proof convention show of their own. 

Meanwhile, Washingtonians who voted for Harri- 
man are asking some questions: for instance, is he 
merely a stooge, and if so, for whom? And if so, does 
he know it? Is he really running for Vice President? 
Or is he just a part of the general scheme of the Demo- 
crats to keep the situation fluid until the choice of the 
Republican convention is known? This observer in- 
clines to the latter view. In any case, the Democrats 
here are openly delighted that the Republicans, with 
Eisenhower’s blast in Texas, are conducting one of 
their own famous donnybrooks. WiLFrm Parsons 


The latest edition of Catholic Maritime News, research 
and news bulletin of the U. S. Conference of the 
Apostleship of the Sea, describes an average week’s 
work by John Layton, ship visitor from the Maritime 
Clubs in Los Angeles harbor. On each weekday, Mr. 
Layton brings a free supply of Catholic literature to 
five or six ships and visits merchant seamen confined 
to the hospitals of the area. On Sundays he drives sea- 
men from the two Catholic Maritime Clubs to Mass. 
p At commencement exercises held June 12 at Fair- 
field University, Fairfield, Conn., the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Laws was conferred on Rev. Joseph F. 
Donnelly, chairman of the Connecticut Board of Me- 
diation and Arbitration, and director of the Labor In- 
stitute of the Diocese of Hartford. Fr. Donnelly has 
served as mediator and arbitrator in over 400 labor- 
management disputes in the New England area. 
pw The Priest is the title of the fourth Fides Album 
in a series of rotogravure booklets on liturgical and 
sacramental themes, published originally by Les Edi- 
tions du Cerf, Paris, and translated and adapted in the 
United States by Fides Publishers Association, 21 West 
Superior, Chicago 10, Ill. The first three albums in the 
series covered the Mass, marriage and baptism. Future 
albums will treat the other sacraments, the Bible, the 
Creed, Sunday, the Passion, etc. Bulk prices begin at 
18 cents for 50 copies. 
B® The National Council of Catholic Men has in- 
augurated Film Information Service, a clearing house 
for information on religious films suitable for use by 
Catholics. Close-Up, the monthly bulletin of the Serv- 
ice, will carry reviews of four films in each issue, with 
information on the cost, availability, technical quality, 
etc., of each film reviewed. Membership in the service, 
which includes a year’s subscription to Close-Up, is $2. 
Address: NCCM Headquarters, 1312 Massachusetts 
Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 
p Two thousand members of the Daughters cf Isa- 
bella plan to meet at the Royal York Hotel, Toronto, 
Canada, during the week of Aug. 9-16. In the last 
three decades, the 700 circles of this organization in the 
United States and Canada have contributed more than 
$5 million and 100 million hours of work to education 
and social assistance. 
p The First National Congress of Religious will be 
held at the University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, 
Ind., Aug. 9-13. In Cleveland, Ohio, Aug. 18-21, the 
13th annual Liturgical Week will discuss the new 
Easter Vigil services authorized by the Holy See. 
The first complete study of Catholic efforts for 
victims of Hansen’s Disease (Am. 1/26, p. 436), World 
Survey of Catholic Leprosy Work, by Raphael Brown, 
is on sale (75¢) from The Mission Press, Techny, IIl. 
R. V. L. 
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‘Declaration of depen- 
dence on God”’ 


The Declaration of Independence contains what may 
well be the most majestic manifesto of Christian politi- 
cal philosophy, as it relates to freedom, ever enshrined 
in any public document. Even those cynics who, for a 
time, wrote it off as “eighteenth-century rationalism” 
harnessed to the wheel of political propaganda have 
finally reinstated it among the “generalities that still 
glitter.” But it does not glitter: it flames up like the 
rising sun, lighting for an apostate world the only 
road to freedom. 

A revered correspondent, Rev. Laurence J. Kenny, 
S.J., of St. Louis University, who has been teaching 
American history for a half a century, has called to 
our attention another notable document of the Con- 
tinental Congress. This has properly been entitled a 
“Declaration of Dependence on God.” It was a report 
of a committee of the Congress, adopted on June 12, 
1775, appointing July 20 of that year as “a day of 
public humiliation, fasting and prayer.” The full text, 
taken from the Journal of the Continental Congress 
(vol. XI, p. 89), has been made available in the 1952 
National Catholic Almanac. 

The Congress recognized the dependence of the 
United States upon God by affirming that 


. . the great Governor of the world, by His 
supreme and universal providence, not only con- 
ducts the course of nature with unerring wisdom 
and rectitude, but frequently influences the minds 
of men to serve the wise and gracious purposes of 
His providential government. . . 


The Founding Fathers went on to say that it is 


... at all times, our indispensable duty devoutly 
to acknowledge His superintending providence, 
especially in times of impending danger and pub- 
lic calamity, to reverence and adore His im- 
mutable justice as well as to implore His merciful 
interposition for our deliverance ... 


This belief in a special providence and in the efficacy 
of intercessory prayer proves beyond all doubt that 
our early statesmen were not deistic, but theistic. 
They professed the traditional Christian belief in Al- 
mighty God and His “superintending” governance of 
human affairs. They set aside “a day of humiliation, 
fasting and prayer” in order that 
. . . We may, with united hearts and voices, un- 
feignedly confess and deplore our many sins, and 
offer up our joint supplications to the all-wise, 
omnipotent and merciful Disposer of all events 


. . . to avert those desolating judgments with 
which we are threatened .. . 


Turning to a more hopeful future, the members of 
Congress urged all Americans to pray 
. . . that these Colonies may be ever under the 
care and protection of a kind Providence and be 
prospered in all their interests; that the divine 


blessing may descend and rest upon all our civil 
rulers and upon the Representatives of the people 
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in their several Assemblies and Conventions, that 
they may be directed to wise and effectual mea- 
sures for preserving the union and securing the 
just rights and privileges of the Colonies; that 
virtue and true religion may revive and flourish 
throughout our land; and that America may soon 
behold a gracious interposition of Heaven... 
and that her civil and religious privileges may be 
secured to the latest posterity. 
We are that posterity. Where they sowed, in a spirit 
of profound religious faith, we have reaped. On Inde- 
pendence Day, 1952, we ought all, private citizens and 
public officials, bow our heads in repentance, praying 
again “that virtue and true religion may revive and 
flourish,” in our own hearts and souls. Surely our crisis 
is much greater than that of 1775. Unless Almighty 
God guides and strengthens us, we shall never find our 


way out. 


Veto of the McCarran bill 





President Truman’s message of June 25 vetoing the | 


McCarran-Walter omnibus immigration bill should 
have removed all doubts about the grave mistakes in 
this restrictive and reactionary piece of legislation. 

To begin with, it “would continue, practically with- 
out change, the national origins quota system, which 
was enacted into law in 1924, and put into effect in 
1929.” Every student of our immigration policy knows, 
as the perspicacious British political scientist, D. W. 
Brogan, pointed out in his little volume, U.S.A., twelve 
years ago, that the 1924 policy was “a natural result 
of the movement that produced Prohibition and the 
Ku Klux Klan.” The quota system written into the 
old bill was based on the myth of “Nordic supremacy.” 
To sanction that system, as therein applied, at this 
late date is nothing short of fantastic. 

The national origins quota system of the McCarran 
bill, as the President declared, assumes that Americans 
of English, Irish and German descent make better U. S. 
citizens than those of Italian, Polish, Greek or other 
descent. When we want allies to fight side by side 
with us against Communists, we welcome Italians, 
Greeks and Turks. But when we “revise” our immigra- 
tion policy, we tell such peoples that they are not the 
stuff of which red-blooded Americans are made. This is 
a narrow-minded, nationalistic and discriminatory at- 
titude. It reflects a throwback to the isolationism of a 
generation ago. It raises havoc with our transformed 
foreign policy and with the whole idea of American 
cooperation with other free peoples, on a nondis- 
criminatory basis, in the United Nations. 
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The President was perfectly right when he said that 
the McCarran bill is entirely out of tune with the 
Declaration of Independence and that it makes a mock- 
ery of the inscription on the Statue of Liberty. More 
ihan that, it flatly contradicts the basic concept of 
Christian brotherhood as proclaimed by St. Paul. The 
United States, in its foreign policy, has been gradually 
growing up to the moral demands of twentieth-century 
international cooperation. The McCarran bill asks us 
to do an about-face. 

In a televised statement, the author of this bill 
charged that the President’s veto-message was “one of 
the most un-American acts I have witnessed in my 
public career.” He accused the President of having 
“adopted the doctrine promulgated by the Daily 
Worker.” This is the old ding-dong: if Communists 
oppose anything, it must be good. They oppose lynch- 
ing. Does that make lynching patriotic? 

At their annual meeting, held this year at the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame, the editors of a hundred Cath- 
olic newspapers and a score of Catholic magazines on 
June 20 urged this veto on the ground that the bill 
was “nationally and racially discriminatory.” Msgr. 
John O’Grady, that seasoned fighter for human rights, 
denounced the bill in the Commonweal for June 20. 
Many Protestant and Jewish organizations have done 
the same. The “patriotic” organizations supporting it 
are most unimpressive, to say no more. 

This Review has nothing to learn about “American- 
ism” from the authors of this un-American and un- 
Christian bill. Immigration policy involves great com- 
plexities, admittedly. But this bill is so wrong on 
fundamentals that we have no hesitation in hoping 
that Congress will sustain the veto. 


Foreign aid shows results 


Two statesmen from the Far East have helped in 
recent weeks to focus U. S. attention on the essential 
role our foreign-aid program is playing in stabilizing 
that area. On June 18 Jean Letourneau, French Min- 
ister of State for Indo-China, concluded a series of 
meetings with State and Defense Department officials. 
He had asked for stepped-up military assistance to the 
French and Indo-Chinese nationalist forces in their 
fight to drive the Communist-led rebels out of Indo- 
China. A few days previously Ramon Magsaysay, 
Philippine Defense Minister, the man chiefly respon- 
sible for his country’s success in putting down the re- 
bellious Huks, publicized his visit here by requesting 
an additional $100 million in Mutual Security Program 
aid. 

Letourneau’s conferences in Washington ended on 
an optimistic note. U. S. aid to Indo-China has steadily 
increased since 1950. It will reach greater proportions 
by 1953. Though the State Department communiqué 
did not specify the increase, officials indicated they 
were thinking in terms of “something substantial.” It 
has been estimated that the United States has con- 
tributed about one-third the cost of France’s Indo- 


China military operations. We may try raising our 
share by 5 or 10 per cent. According to other reports 
our contribution may reach $450 million a year for 
the next three years. 

Magsaysay’s mission may not be quite as successful 
as Letourneau’s. Despite the trend of two years ago 
(Am. 6/10/50, p. 282), the Philippine recovery pro- 
gram has turned into a success story unparalleled in 
the Far East. Last March economic observers came 
to the conclusion that if the Philippine share of Asian 
aid were kept at a minimum of $32 million, 1953 would 
see the Republic well on the way toward economic 
and military security. 

Congress completed action on the total $6.44-billion 
foreign-aid bill and sent it to the President on June 9. 
The authorization was $1.4 billion short of the $7.9 
billion originally requested. Over $1.6 billion, roughly 
16 per cent of the entire MSP, has been earmarked for 
military, economic and technical aid under Point 4 to 
the Near and Far East, exclusive of Korea. The allot- 
ments to the Near East, Far East, and Africa are as 
follows: 


NEAR EAST AND AFRICA 


$560,316,500 (military ) 
50,822,750 (Point 4 technical ) 
60,063,250 (for Arab refugees from Palestine ) 
70,228,000 (for refugees in Israel) 


$741,430,500 


Far EAST AND PACIFIC 


$564,007,500 ( military ) 
202,778,250 ( economic ) 
118,634,250 (Point 4 technical ) 


$885,420,000 


Except for the specified instances in the Near East, the 
MSP does not indicate just where this money is to 
be allotted. If aid to Indo-China is increased to $450 
million a year, Indo-China will absorb nearly all the 
authorized money for military aid to the entire Far 
East. Yet it would be money well spent. Indo-China 
is the most critical spot in that area, second to Korea. 
It is in immediate need. 

Both Indo-China and the Philippines provide ex- 
cellent examples of the successful working of our 
foreign-aid program. The purpose of MSP is not to 
“carry the world on our back” but to help those who 
are willing to help themselves. That is exactly what 
we have done in both those countries. In Indo-China 
the situation is much brighter now than it has ever 
been since 1946, when the Communists fomented the 
civil war. 

Though financial assistance to the Philippines has 
been insignificant compared to the aid given Europe, 
the results produced there have been nothing short 
of spectacular. Despite all the political slogans we 
hear today, our foreign-aid program has succeeded 
quite well. For that reason it should certainly be 
continued. 
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Red hearing in 
the Motor City 


Myles M. Platt 








Tue HOUSE COMMITTEE on Un-American Ac- 
tivities, a subcommittee of which arrived in Detroit 
last February to investigate Communist infiltration 
into educational institutions and public employment, 
is indeed a far cry from the same committee as it ex- 
isted a few years back. The intense criticism heaped 
upon the committee in the past lost much of its sting 
in the Detroit hearings. The new dignity acquired by 
the committee is accounted for by a retreat from the 
policies and conduct of its earlier chairmen. 


From Dies tro Woop 


The committee came into existence in May, 1938 
when a resolution introduced by Rep. Martin Dies 
(D., Texas ) authorizing a “special committee” of seven 
men to investigate “un-American propaganda activi- 
ties in the United States” was adopted by a huge 
majority (191-41). Right away it got off to a turbu- 
lent start, with Chairman Dies assuming that every- 
one who did not endorse the Dies brand of economic 
reconstruction was a “left-winger” or a “radical.” Al- 
though the committee was headed by a Democrat 
and had a Democratic majority, it was never in favor 
with the White House. The Administration vigorously 
voiced opposition to it every year when it came up 
for its new lease on life. It continued to be rein- 
stated as a special committee, however, until 1945, 
when it became a standing committee of the House. 

During its first decade its work was carried on in 


the atmosphere of a three-ring circus. It made un- . 


founded charges and lived for publicity and the per- 
sonal aggrandizement of its members. Its sole legisla- 
tive contribution was the forcing of three Government 
employes off the payroll by attaching to an appropria- 
tion bill a rider forbidding payment of their salaries. 
The U. S. Supreme Court decided that the rider was 
unconstitutional. 

When the child actress Shirley Temple was men- 
tioned among a long list of Hollywood personalities 
who had sent greetings to a French Communist news- 
paper, curmudgeon Harold Ickes pungently remarked: 

They've gone to Hollywood and there discov- 
ered a great Red plot. They have found dangerous 
radicals there, led by little Shirley Temple. Imag- 
ine the great committee raiding her anny and 
seizing her dolls as evidence. 


The ultimate in absurdity came when the committee 
decided to investigate “Kreml” hair tonic, because of 
the similarity of its name to the word “Kremlin.” 
Chairmanship of the committee remained in Demo- 
cratic, yet anti-Administration, hands until 1946, when 
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Mr. Platt, special instructor in government at Wayne 
University, Detroit, is working for a Ph.D. in political 
science at the University of Michigan. His study of 
the Detroit hearings of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities is a balanced professional anal- 
ysis. The author majored in political science at the 
University of Detroit. 


the Republicans captured control of the Congress and 
selected Rep. J. Parnell Thomas (R., N. J.) to head 
it. Unfortunately the philosophy and conduct of the 
Parnell regime continued the Dies tradition. The new 
chairman focused attention on some of the commit- 
tee’s less acceptable interrogation procedures when he 
pounded the table and shouted at a witness: “You 
have no rights except what this committee gives you.” 
Congressman Thomas’ political demise came when he 
was sent to prison for extorting salary “kickbacks” 
from his own office employes. 

Although never chairman, another bright light of 
the committee was Rep. John Rankin (D., Miss.), 
whose primary claim to notoriety rested on his appar- 
ently obsessional preoccupation with white supremacy 
and “foreign” influences. On one occasion he was even 
rebuked for this by one of the committee’s “friendly” 
(i.e., cooperative) witnesses, Elizabeth Bentley, 

With the Democratic surprise victory in 1948, the 
committee received its present chairman, Rep. John S. 
Wood of Georgia, a conscientious and honest man. 
New procedural rules and practices were adopted. 
Membership was limited to lawyers, witnesses could 
appear with the benefit of legal counsel, press and 
television cameras were, as a rule, excluded. Those 
who were attacked by committee members or 
“friendly” witnesses were allowed an opportunity for 
rebuttal. The practice of baseless accusation was sup- 
posedly curtailed by holding initial investigations in 
executive session. Publication of charges usually came 
after the charges had been well substantiated. During 
the period 1948-50 the committee gained new prestige 
by uncovering active Communist sympathizers in Gov- 
ernment employ. Alger Hiss and William W. Reming- 
ton were indicted for perjury and convicted. (A second 
trial for the latter was ordered by a U. S. Court of 
Appeals, and he is again under indictment. ) 

In spite of the reform, the committee’s investigating 
techniques were definitely limited. Its appropriations 
were never meant to cover the cost of the extensive 
counter-intelligence and counter-espionage work 
needed for the investigation of certain facets of the 
Communist party. Although committee members in- 
sist that exposing the names of individual Communists 
is one of its prime functions, this purpose hardly 
meshes with the true intent of congressional investigat- 
ing committees, namely, to seek out information which 
will aid Congress in its law-making capacity. The in- 
evitable overlapping of the committee’s investigatory 
work and that of the FBI creates a confusion which is 
difficult to appraise. Undoubtedly the FBI is much 
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better equipped to carry out thorough investigations 
of the Communist party, but it refuses to turn over its 
files to Congress because it cannot trust some Con- 
gressmen not to tell the entire world what is in them. 
The House Un-American Activities Committee there- 
fore cannot investigate thoroughly, yet investigate it 
must. 

The hearings before the subcommittee in Detroit 
reflected well the history, the reform, the change in 
personnel and techniques that the committee has un- 
dergone during the fourteen years of its life. All of 
its strengths and weaknesses became obvious to a 
telling degree. 

Although the chairman of the subcommittee, Charles 
Potter (R., Mich.) said that the 
investigate 
Communist infiltration into educa- 
tional institutions and public em- 
ployment, only two public em- 
ployes and one university student 
were called to testify. For the most 
part it busied itself in listing the 
names of hundreds of alleged Com- 
smunist party members and listen- 
ing to scores of witnesses hide be- 
hind the immunity clause of the 
Fifth Amendment (which came to 
be known as “Big Five”). It rounded out its hearings 
by scrutinizing Red activities in Ford Local 600 of 
the United Auto Workers, CIO, the largest local union 
in the world. 


WITNESSES: FRIENDLY AND UNFRIENDLY 


The witnesses that appealed most to the committee 
and to the Detroit public, who listened avidly two or 
three times a day to regularly scheduled tape record- 
ings of the hearings, were those classified as “friendly.” 
The newspapers usually warned in advance which ones 
were expected to “talk.” In the course of the first ses- 
sion (February 26-March 1) there were heard four 
“friendly” witnesses. These were of two kinds: ex- 
Communists, and those hired by some law-enforcing 
agency to obtain information concerning Communist 
activities. These witnesses named over two hundred 
Communists whom they had known or heard of in the 
Detroit area. Most of the names were supplied by 
Richard O’Hair, an undercover man for the FBI, who 
worked without pay, and Mrs. Bernice Baldwin, a 
nurse and grandmother. 

O’Hair had left the party in 1947. He kept referring 
to his dime-store notebook for the eighty-seven names 
he supplied. In view of the fact that O’Hair was em- 
ployed to ascertain specific information to be used as 
evidence, he gave every indication of being a sloppy 
investigator. Commenting on specific Communist ac- 
tivities, he could not recall, even after referring to his 
notebook, whether incidents under discussion occurred 
during the Fitzgerald-Jefferies mayoralty campaign in 
1943 or the Frankenstein-Jefferies mayoralty campaign 
held two years later. He was vague on the correct 





spelling of names, many of which were extremely com- 
mon, like Anderson, Boyd or Cook. Often he failed to 
furnish any identification other than the name. At 
times he also misspelled names or offered alternative 
first names, e.g., “Morris or Maurice.” Since O’Hair 
had left the party in 1947, many of the persons named 
were no longer party members. Estimates of party 
turnover run as high as 60 per cent annually. 

Mrs. Baldwin, on the other hand, proved a valuable 
source of information. Her party membership had ex- 
tended to 1951. She was more elaborate in her iden- 
tification of individual members. She pointedly under- 
scored the extent of various Communist cells in the 
Detroit area. Her knowledge of party methods seemed 
thorough. When she spoke she gave 
the impression that she knew what 
she was talking about. Veteran 
newsmen commented that she was 
the best withess they had ever seen. 
When asked whether she ever at- 
tended closed Communist meet- 
1 ings with a particular suspect she 
answered: “No, but I did attend 
an educational class with him in 
1947 taught by a Doctor James 
Jackson at 1310 Broadway. That 
was the forerunner of the Michigan 
School of Social Science.” After her appearance in the 
witness chair, Rep. Potter summed up the favorable 
impression she had made by stating: “I can think of 
no person more worthy of decoration for gallantry.” 

The “unfriendly” witnesses were easily recognized 
when they sought immunity under the Fifth Amend- 
ment. The committee’s patience was strained, but 
rarely to the breaking point. The tremendous differ- 
ence between this committee and its predecessors was 
shown largely by the way it conducted itself during 
the interrogations. Even during such exchanges as this, 
its members listened patiently: 
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CounsEL: Are you acquainted with Mr. O’Hair? 

Witness: No. 

CounseL: Were you a Communist in 1927 or 
whenever it was that you were natu- 
ralized? 

Witness: I refuse to answer. 

CounsEL: Were you active in the Michigan 
Youth Congress? 

Wirness: I refuse to answer. 

CounsEL: Do you know William Nowell? 

Wirness: I refuse to answer. 

CounsEL: Were you a Communist party member 
at the time you received your citizen- 
ship? 

Wirngss: I refuse to answer. 


Another hostile witness shot back at Chairman Wood: 
“I wonder whether the Ku-Kluxers ever have been 
asked to produce the records in Georgia.” Wood re- 
plied: “I think it should be pointed out that I was the 
first officer in Georgia to prosecute a Klan official and 
send him to prison.” 


“For lynching?” asked the witness. 
“For a brutal flogging” was the quick retort. 
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The committee did all in its power, leaning over 
backwards, to be fair to the witnesses. Members sat 
calmly through most of the testimony, reserving their 
comments till the last. Witnesses were allowed to con- 
sult with their attorneys at great length after a question 
had been put to them. A personal friend of mine, who 
was very critical of the committee before its Detroit 
appearance, wrote in Wayne University’s Detroit 
Collegian after he had sat through the hearings: “I 
found absolutely no evidence to support the ridiculous 
charge that this group is ‘Red-baiting’ or ‘witch- 
hunting.’” 


Press AND TV 


In spite of the care exercised by the committee to 
be calm, fair and just, the Detroit daily newspapers, 
and particularly the Detroit Free Press, seized every 
opportunity for sensationalism. The February 27, 1952 
edition of the Free Yress was a good example of this 
tendency. One staff writer bemoaned the fact that 
the hearings did not keep reporters and spectators 
“on the edges of their chairs” and suggested that “per- 
haps a Bible-quoting Senator Tobey or a flat-voiced 
Rudolph Halley could step up the tempo.” Below the 
picture of Walter Duna, a “friendly” witness, was the 
caption: “He talked.” Large pictures of some of the 
“unfriendly” witnesses were titled: “These Witnesses 
Swear to Tell the Truth—But Can We Believe Them?” 
When the name of a Detroit school teacher was in- 
cluded in the list of active Communists, another staff 
writer was prompt to comment that at least his suspi- 
cions about Detroit teachers had been vindicated. 
Another writer had gone to the school where the 
teacher taught her art class, and found that, just the 
week before, her pupils had painted pictures of Amer- 
ican heroes, Lincoln and Washington, but, of course, 
Washington in battle was “gory.” 

Though most of the committee members appeared 
serious and conscientious in the pursual of their task, 
Subcommittee Chairman Charles Potter seemed more 
concerned about Speaker of the House Sam Rayburn’s 
ban on television than about the informative value of 
the hearings. Prior to the first session, Detroiters were 
told that the TV camera would cover all. Then, on the 
day before the actual hearings began, came the Ray- 
burn ban. Potter, who, newspapers said, would like 
to be the Republican candidate against Senator Blair 
Moody come November, later asserted: “I have every 
reason to believe that someone high in the Democratic 
party in Michigan had a hand in getting Speaker 
Rayburn to ban last week’s hearing from television.” 
He went on to comment that Senator Moody and Gov- 
ernor Williams, both Democrats, “might try” to pre- 
vent the committee from returning to Detroit to con- 
clude an investigation into Michigan Communist 
activities. 

When it was learned that another House subcom- 
mittee in New Jersey had a televised hearing, the 
Detroit News reported that the disclosure “so angered 
Potter that he telephoned Rep. Martin [Republican 
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from Massachusetts and minority floor leader] and 
urged a reopening of the fight for television.” During 
all of this the chairman of the full committee, Con. 
gressman Wood, quietly said that the Rayburn ruling 
would be enforced. He added that in a forthcoming 
committee vote he would be for the banning of the 


TV cameras. 


CONCLUSIONS 


As the hearings ended several observations could 
be made: 

1. Unlike the trial of the eleven top-ranking Com. 
munists in New York, the hearings in Detroit did not 
indicate any local conspiracy, unless one’s imagination 
is so pliable as to envisage a group of 1,200 Com. 
munists, led by a school teacher, several factory work- 
ers, a second violinist in the symphony orchestra, a 
minister and a college student, actually threatening 
the internal security of a community of two million 
people. 

2. The committee obtained no information from the 
“unfriendly” witnesses. According to the members, 
even the “friendly” witnesses did not tell them any- 
thing they did not already know. Walter Dunn, inter- 
estingly enough, mentioned that Communists never 
use the term “cell” to denote the basic unit of their 
organization, but instead call them “branches.” Mrs. 
Baldwin told about the ultra-secret “professional” 
group which would take over as leaders in the revolu- 
tion while the lowly branch members marched in the 
picket lines. This seemed a fine sample of the Stalinist 
“classless” society. 

3. An atmosphere of exposure fairly well permeated 
the hearings as hundreds of names were being pub- 
lished. However, one wonders if an atmosphere of 
exposure is conducive to the reason, logic and justice 
that are so necessary in hearings of this type. Among 
the common names mentioned as those of party mem- 
bers a brief look at the Detroit telephone directory will 
reveal five Dave Whites, seven J. Kellers, two Ann 
Kellys, eight Edward Turners, seven Mary Pages and 
seven William Rodgers. All of these were doubtless 
called upon by their friends and employers to account 
for themselves. 

Numerous persons with names similar to those men- 
tioned in the investigation published clarifying state- 
ments in the newspapers. Jack White, familiar news 
commentator in Detroit, had to deny that he was the 
Jack White mentioned in the hearings. 

4. Communists and fellow-travelers are past masters 
at describing the publication of their activities as 
appeals to mass hysteria. In the Detroit situation, evi- 
dence indicates that a definite type of “hysteria” did 
exist, although it certainly was a long way from 
amounting to a fanatical lynching (as one “unfriendly” 
witness described his experience). After the first week 
of testimony, eight persons had lost their jobs outright 


and ten factory employes were forced off the job | 
because their fellow-workers refused to work along: | 


side them. 
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One Wayne University student was suspended 
when President David Henry contended that her re- 
fusal to answer questions was “a prima facie admission 
of criminal action.” Even one of the “friendly” wit- 
nesses, Walter Dunn, was pressured by fellow-workers 
into tendering his resignation. Dunn, the ex-Com- 
munist, had been retained in his position as jailer at 
the Wayne County Jail by Sheriff Andrew Baird at the 
request of the FBI, to whom he had given invaluable 
information. His forced resignation was criticized even 
by the Detroit District of the American Legion in a 
resolution which said: 

The District went on record as being regretful 

that public opinion should be so indiscriminate as 
to condemn this man who had turned from 
communism and even went to the extent of giving 
valuable information to the United States inves- 
tigating committee. The District resolved that the 
post . . . use its good offices to help obtain suit- 
able employment for Mr. Dunn to the end that 
he shall not suffer for aiding the congressional 
investigation of communism in Michigan. 


5. The total atmosphere surrounding the hearings 
can only be described as unique. Technically the wit- 
ness is not on trial, but by claiming a constitutional 
right he suffers grave penalties: loss of livelihood, of 
good name, etc. Although the committee is theoretic- 
ally not a court, persons are actually sentenced by their 
silence. And the committeemen continually asserted 
that the witness was appearing at a national forum 
where he had the power to set the public at rest by 
telling things he chose not to tell. Here the committee 
seemed to assume yet another function, that of the 
public confessional. 

6. All through the hearings a legal contradiction 
kept cropping up. The Communist party has not been 
declared illegal. Yet the public is convinced that mem- 
bership in the party is an act of treason or something 
like it. This weakness was admitted by Michigan State 
Police Commissioner Donald S. Leonard: “We have 
difficulty operating under this law [Michigan’s consti- 
tutional provision against subversion] because the 
Communist party is still a legal party in Michigan.” 
Even committee members recognized their insecure 
legal footing. Congressman Jackson said: 

We must outlaw the Communist party if we 
want to make its operations more difficult in this 
country ... If the party was illegal, our enforce- 
ment officers would have the right to stop their 
activities. Under present conditions, we are at 
times handicapped in moving against them. 


Chairman Wood contended that as long as the Party 
was legal it should be permitted to remain on the 
ballot. 

We therefore seem to be operating in a “twilight” 
zone between reality and legal fiction. It is high time 
we discovered a more practical and less ambiguous 
method of coping with this foreign conspiracy. Our 
problem is how, without endangering our traditional 
civil liberties, to prevent the Communists from using 
them as a cloak for subversion. 


Ts our psychological 
warfare realistic? 





Bohdan Chudoba 





Wars, PARTICULARLY TODAY, are fought on 
two levels: the military and the psychological. This is 
true even of a cold war to prevent a real shooting war, 
such as the Western nations are waging against the 
Communist forces. On the military side, we are taking 
action in Korea to help that country maintain its in- 
dependence. In other parts of Asia, Western troops 
are fighting alongside democratically-minded native 
patriots to prevent Communist seizure and infiltration 
of their countries. The United States, as the strongest 
nation in the democratic group, is arming itself and 
helping other Western countries to arm themselves 
against aggression. The North Atlantic Treaty Organ- 
ization (NATO) is uniting the military forces of anti- 
Communist peoples for common defense. All this is 
necessary, but unless we reach the minds of people 
behind the Iron Curtain, this “policy of containment” 
helps the Politburo win over timid or still hesitant 
souls to its side. 

The other war, the psychological, is long overdue. 
True, we have the Voice of America. Its staff has 
worked hard, and to a certain extent effectively, to 
bring to people behind the Iron Curtain the message 
of freedom. The average citizen of the West has shown 
himself well aware of the value of this type of attack. 
A good many Americans have not only gladly sup- 
ported their Government’s program; they have, by 
their contributions, made it possible for the Crusade 
for Freedom to place considerable sums at the dis- 
posal of such organizations as the National Committee 
for a Free Europe. 

And yet the psychological war is far from being 
properly planned and waged. On February 22-23 of 
this year, a “Conference on Psychological Strategy,” 
called together in Washington by two members of 
the House of Representatives, Orland K. Armstrong 
(R., Mo.) and Charles F. Kersten (R., Wis.), revealed 
a confusion of mind (Am. 3/22, p. 659). There was 
some hesitancy about aims. In the discussion, when 
certain difficulties currently experienced by the Voice 
of America or Radio Free Europe were taken up, it 
was apparent how hard it was for the conferees to 
choose, from among the various approaches psycho- 
logical warfare may employ, the type that would be 
most effective. 

Two roadblocks to effective thinking and action 
marked the discussions of most of the conferees. 





Bohdan Chudoba, former member of the Czechoslovak 
Parliament, professor and historian, is author of The 
Meaning of Civilization (Kenedy). 
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1. PoxrricaL Axes TO GRIND 


Among those present, some did stick to the prime 
object of the meeting: to devise the best means to 
reach the people behind the Iron Curtain and show 
them why democracy is better than communism. For 
too many of the conferees, however, political objec- 
tives were hopelessly confused with the immediate 
aims of psychological warfare. This was particularly 
true of delegates from refugee organizations. The 
quarrels between their various nations, questions of 
boundaries and geopolitical arrangements, played too 
large a part in their thinking. 

There are, perhaps, political problems that strate- 
gists of psychological warfare cannot avoid consider- 
ing. Should, for instance, the in- 
tense nationalism of the Ukrainians 
and the Byelorussians be used to 
rouse these peoples against Russian 
imperialism? There are reasons for 
and against doing so. Their resent- 
ment against Russia, however, is & 
one thing; the future political or- : 
ganization of the East Slavonic area 
is another. At the moment there is 
little sense in making geopolitical 
plans for the future. Resettlements ~ 
and forced transfers of population are going on behind 
the Iron Curtain all the time. Chinese are being placed 
on the farms of East Prussia. Who knows what the 
population pattern of that part of the world will be 
when it is finally liberated? 

It was not only the quarrels of the refugees from 
behind the Iron Curtain, however, that kept the con- 
ference sidetracked at times. There were also the 
political prejudices and favoritisms of American con- 
ferees. Take the National Committee for a Free 
Europe, for instance. Why does that committee, an 
American organization, feel that the subjugated coun- 
tries are best served by giving support to groups of 
frustrated politicians? Instead of sending a thousand 
CARE packages a month to the starving Czech and 
Slovak refugees in the horrible Valka camp at 
Nuremberg, why does the NCFFE give an equivalent 
monthly subsidy to the so-called Council for Free 
Czechoslovakia? In the past two years the Council 
has engaged in continuous quarrels. It had even split 
into two organizations but, when told the subsidy 
would stop, reassembled again, and is spending its time 
in useless debate. 

Besides involving the American public in wasted 
expenditures, such political adventures do more harm 
than good in psychological warfare. The very existence 
of the so-called governments-in-exile, and their patron- 
age by certain American groups, give the psychological 
front an aspect which should be avoided at all costs: 
that of a conflict between the United States and Soviet 
Russia which will end by leaving the small coun- 
tries just satellites, no matter which side they choose. 
The small nations do not want their post-liberation 
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governments chosen for them. And they have learned 
to be skeptical. They have no wish merely to be 
“used” to further the interests of any great Power. 

From the political angle, one thing should be made 
crystal clear in our psychological strategy: the present 
world tension results from the very nature of com- 
munism and not from any conflict of imperialisms or— 
what would make the struggle a farce indeed—from 
the vengeful ambitions of various groups of politicos, 
Even should real war come, the “office of America,” to 
use Emerson’s words, should be to liberate, and not to 
impose governments on, foreign peoples. 


2. To WHom ARE WE TALKING? 


The second and perhaps the more crucial difficulty 
we face lies in our lack of clarity 
about the main objective of our 
psychological strategy. In spite of 
repeated declarations that the 
Kremlin and its terrorized subjects 
are two different things, the speak- 
ers at the Armstrong-Kersten con- 
ference dealt less with the Kremlin 
than its subjects. There is no doubt 
about the need to give moral aid 
to these oppressed people; but it is 

hardly necessary to tell them how 
terrible communism is. They know that better than 
anyone else. There are other means at our disposal if 
we want to help them in a concrete way. The most 
important of these are considered in the Kersten 
amendment to the Mutual Security Act calling for the 
formation of national military units of citizens of the 
enslaved countries and for their integration into the 
NATO forces. 

It is not the slaves, but their masters, who should be 
the main objectives of our psychological warfare, and 
we should gear our arguments accordingly. There is a 
dubious theory—advanced mostly by representatives of 
the Russian emigration of 1917—that Communists form 
only a thin stratum of the population, consisting mostly 
of idealists who have been seduced by their leaders. 
As a result of this theory little attention has been paid 
to the various groups and strata within the Communist 
circle itself, and the incentives which hold them within 
the party. However, not only in the Soviet Union it- 
self, but also in the satellite nations, a good many 
people have profited from communism, or think they 
have profited from it. This numerous class, of which 
the police and militia are only a part, does not consist 
of seduced idealists. It consists of citizens, above all 
of factory workers, whose pro-Communist, atheistic 
and materialist education has prepared them for their 
present role in maintaining the regime, and who care 
little whether communism has given mankind what it 
promised, so long as they are fairly well off. 

It is this class which should be the primary objec- 
tive of our psychological warfare. Any movement 
toward freedom will remain impossible so long as these 
groups within the Communist regime remain unper- 
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turbed. We have not yet begun to undermine their 
imperturbability. 

Such a task, of course, calls for more knowledge of 
the actual situation than most Western strategists of 
psychological warfare possess. To create doubt in 
these minds, special arguments have to be introduced. 
The cynical materialism of those who think they have 
benefited from communism is little influenced by talk 
of such intangibles as freedom and liberation. The 
verb “to liberate” means nothing to those in power 
behind the Curtain. “Power” is the word around which 
their ideas circle. Nor does “liberation” or “freedom” 
mean much to youth reared and educated under com- 
munism; they believe in “social security,” etc. 

Our psychological strategy must, therefore, start 
with a sober analysis of things as they are. A Com- 
munist worker, for instance, even if somewhat worried 
about the return of piece-rate pay and the reorganiza- 
tion of the norm system, is still flattered by his two- 
weeks vacation in a state-owned spa. And he still be- 
lieves the factories belong to him. It is in these con- 
cepts of class power and class property that his self- 
centered mind has to be attacked. It has to be demon- 
strated to him that by believing in them he betrays 
his own selfish interests. 

There are certain points which, if presented in a 
simple way, can raise doubts in the minds of those 
whose self-interest keeps them in the Communist fold 
and who make it possible for the Red regime to exist. 
There is the fact that a whole month’s wages will 
hardly buy a pair of shoes. There is the further fact 
that more and more the unemployment problem is 
being solved through forced labor camps. 

Speaking to trade unionists we can point to the 
constant reshuffing of unions, whose decisions the 
worker is unable to influence; to the institution of 
“workers confidants,” who receive their instructions 
from the party bosses alone and without whose media- 
tion the worker is unable even to contact the factory 
council; to the “voluntary” abolition of Saturdays as 
days of rest. These and many similar hardships, if we 
take the trouble to learn the facts about them, furnish 
the best ammunition for psychological warfare. 

Any talk of liberation and freedom must come after, 
not before, the discussion of these dark spots in the 
Communist picture. In too many cases, communism, 
aided by materialist education, has accomplished what 
it set out to do: ft has turned man into an animal. Our 
psychological strategy must be concentrated on this 
animal mind. Only in the long run will it be possible 
to re-form and develop it to receive education in the 
Christian sense of the word. 

We have no time to lose. Broadcasting and other 
media are at our disposal. Even if our talks do not 
reach Russia itself, where radio sets are scarce, they 
may well reach the peripheral, but nevertheless vital, 
centers of Communist power, and sap their strength. 
Taken up at once and given the proper attention, this 
kind of psychological warfare might well disrupt the 
Communist front and avert a real shooting war. 


The free world 
shares its resources 





R. M. Winters 





Tuar INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION in the 
most practical sense—the dividing of scarce materials 
—can be brought about is evident from the operations 
of the International Materials Conference. Observers 
see it performing a vital function in mobilizing the 
defenses of the free world. 

The raw-materials shortage which developed after 
the outbreak of hostilities in Korea had become one 
of the most serious obstacles confronting the free 
nations when President Truman and Prime Minister 
Attlee met in Washington in December, 1950. They 
saw that action was needed to assure that the basic 
materials would be distributed equitably within the 
anti-Communist bloc. This wasn’t going to be a “one- 
way proposition for the United States. We had more 
to gain than lose from cooperating. 

Winthrop G. Brown, director of the State Depart- 
ment’s Office of International Materials Policy, points 
out that, contrary to popular impression, the United 
States is a “have-not” nation in regard to most of the 
raw materials vital to our defense. 


U. S. MATERIALS PicruRE 


Of 66 so-called “critical and strategic” materials, we 
are nearly self-sufficient in 7. We produce only a part 
of our normal needs in 24. There are 35 we don’t pro- 
duce at all. 

Much of our copper, lead and zinc comes from 
Chile, Mexico, Peru and Africa. Cobalt comes from the 
Belgian Congo and Canada. Manganese is shipped 
from India, Brazil and Africa, tungsten from Spain, 
Bolivia and Australia. All our tin comes from Malaya, 
Indonesia, the Congo or Bolivia. 

Says Mr. Brown: “It was obviously undesirable 
simply to let everyone scramble for an inadequate 
supply of materials. That would not have got the 
materials where they were needed, would have re- 
sulted in even higher prices than have developed, and 
it would have caused a lot of il] will.” 

U. S. and foreign officials knew that there were 
a dozen or so important commodities which presented 
international problems. These were sulfur, tungsten, 
molybdenum, manganese, nickel, cobalt, wool, cotton, 
copper, lead, zinc and newsprint. It was recognized 
that some action was needed to allocate these materi- 
als among all users. 

In January, 1951 the United States, the United 
Kingdom and France announced that they had agreed 





“R. M. Winters” is the by-line of a free-lance journalist 
in Washington, D. C. 
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that proposals should be made to other governments 
for the creation of a number of standing international 
commodity committees, representing the governments 
of producing and consuming countries which have a 
substantial interest in the commodity concerned. 

These committees and a Central Group were called 
the International Materials Conference (IMC). 


STRUCTURE OF IMC 


The IMC was guided at first by this Central Group, 
which represented three nations—the United States, the 
United Kingdom and France. The Central Group was 
later enlarged to include Brazil, Italy, Canada, India 
and Australia. The Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation (OEEC) and the Organization of 
American States (OAS), representing states in the 
Americas and Europe, are also members. The Group 
evaluates the work which has been done by the IMC 
and suggests general policy. 

The Central Group now represents the largest pro- 
ducing and consuming countries of the world. It is able 
to assist the committees in coordinating the work of 
the Conference as a whole. The latter, however, are 
autonomous bodies and are not under the direction 
of the Central Group. U. S. representative on the Cen- 
tral Group is Gabriel J. Ticoulat, formerly with the 
National Production Authority. 

Each country in the Conference pays a fee for sup- 
port of the organization proportionate to the number 
of its representatives on the committees. The United 
States, the United Kingdom, Germany and France are 
members of all committees. 

The United States provides the housing and facili- 
ties for the secretariat which was set up by the Central 
Group to service the IMC. There are about 110 people 
of all nationalities in the central secretariat—tabulators, 
stenographers, documentation clerks, etc. In addition, 
the various committees have positions for 350 dele- 
gates, alternates and secretaries, but the number of 
people is actually less since some delegates and alter- 
nates are members of more than one committee. 

The committees generally follow the same pattern 
for organizing their work. They elect their officers for 
six-month terms. They set up programs and schedules 
and establish study groups to make preliminary esti- 
mates of the situation. 

Information for allocation decisions comes from 
questionnaires sent to the member nations. Informa- 
tion is obtained on past use and production, and esti- 
mates on future demand and production. 

World resources and requirements in past years are 
determined without any great difficulty in the case of 
certain raw materials for which statistics have been 
kept by other international organizations, such as the 
Wool Study Group and the International Cotton Ad- 
visory Committee. Where adequate international sta- 
tistics are lacking, the governments of producing and 
consuming countries are asked to supply the necessary 
information. With this in hand, a committee meets to 
consider the allocation of its particular commodity. 
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Within seven months from the date of the estab- 
lishment of the first committee, all had examined the 
supply position in the commodities with which they 
were concerned, and developed recommendations for 
meeting the most urgent problems of distribution of 
available supplies. In three cases, quarterly or emer- 
gency allocations were developed by the third quarter, 
in two others, recommendations were made for alloca- 
tions beginning with the fourth quarter. 

Effective for the fourth quarter of 1951, international 
allocation schemes had been recommended for sul- 
fur, tungsten, molybdenum, copper, zinc, nickel and 
cobalt. Emergency allocations had been made for 
newsprint. 


Pros AND Cons 


IMC’s allocation of scarce materials hasn’t gone un- 
challenged. Early in February, Sen. Homer P. Fergu- 
son charged that the International Materials Confer- 
ence is the reason America is short of such vital ma- 
terials as copper, lead, zinc and sulfur. The Michi- 
gan Republican said that IMC’s control of the world’s 
copper supply is the reason for our copper shortage 
and for consequent unemployment in the automobile 
industry. The Senator accused the Administration of 
negotiating to lower the American standard of living. 
He challenged Secretary of State Dean Acheson to let 
Congress review the operations of IMC. He cited a 
number of statistics to show how IMC’s actions caused 
a shortage in the United States. Imports of lead in 
1950 were about 550,000 tons, but in 1951 were down 
to 225,000. Senator Ferguson charged that Govern- 
ment action channeled the lead to other countries, so 
that we had to dip into our stockpile to get 30,000 tons 
of lead to defense users. 

Businessmen, too, are complaining about IMC’s ac- 
tions. Felix E. Wormser, vice president of the St. 
Joseph Lead Co., recently said that he sees in the re- 
turn to free markets the only way to meet the shortage. 
He added: “Our own Government has traditionally 
been opposed to monopolies and cartels, but here, 
already functioning, is a supercartel.” 

IMC replies that it has nothing to hide. It has been 
organized under the authority that the State Depart- 
ment has to conduct foreign relations. The operation 
is perfectly normal, IMC spokesmen say. 

They point to many accomplishments. Although the 
major accomplishments thus far have been in com- 
modities in short supply, a review of the less critical 
ones may have exerted a steadying influence on the 
market for some of the commodities concerned. 

Conference officials say it is too early to get an ade- 
quate measure of the effectiveness of its allocation 
plans and recommendations. But the existence of IMC 
has had some steadying effect upon the general raw 
materials situation. “It has made it possible to reduce 
ruthless competition for supplies,” they point out. 

IMC is now considering long-range programs for 
increasing production. This involves consideration of 
the level of requirements, the availability of resources 
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and the role of long-term contracts or other arrange- 
ments necessary to secure increased supplies. These 
“other arrangements” may involve barter agreements. 
Washington has become aware of these during the 
past few weeks. 

One of the latest to echo the need for such interna- 
tional exchanges is Defense Production Administrator 
Manly Fleischmann. He said the United States should 
try to develop more agreements like the recent one 
whereby we will buy 55 million pounds of aluminum 
and 20,000 tons of tin from Britain and sell the British 
a million tons of steel. “An imaginative exploration of 
exchange possibilities,” says Mr. Fleischmann, “is the 
surest way to mutual strength and security.” 

Fleischmann concedes that the United States some- 
times would have to give up supplies that it needed 
at home. But, he said, persons who oppose swaps when 
they entail sacrifices are confused by the myth that 
America is self-sufficient in raw materials and that 
foreign aid is a “one-way street.” 

While looking ahead to the next quarters, IMC also 
has responsibility for analyzing the experience with 
the schemes of allocation which have already been 


adopted. There are obstacles which prevent full im- 
plementation of these. Such difficulties may be due to 
interruptions in production, effects of long-term con- 
tracts, bilateral trade agreements, historical trade pat- 
terns, price disparities or currency and financing dif_i- 
culties. The committees will have to consider what 
action may be required to surmount these obstacles. 
Additional attention to the problem of conservation 
and use of scarce materials will be required. Where 
there is a long-range or chronic shortage of supplies, 
IMC will be concerned with developing recommenda- 
tions for methods of increasing production. 

Although most of the committees have not yet dealt 
with problems of prices, it is likely that the considera- 
tion of methods of increasing production and distrib- 
uting available supplies will require that they give 
attention to such problems. 

The tasks ahead are many and difficult. However, 
important first steps have been taken. The IMC has 
many achievements to its credit, but the jobs still to 
be done are those which will determine how successful 
it can be in dealing with the great materials problems 
of the free world. 
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Sister Ann Patrick, whose 
theme is “Everybody calls 
me Sister,” is studying jour- 
nalism at Notre Dame Col- 
lege, Cleveland, O. She 
belongs to the “Blue Nuns,” 
but is by no means blue 
about being a nun. 








“MORNING ’STER,” piped two crew-cut cherubs. 

“Good-morning, boys,” I responded, even though 
it was 2:15 P.M. For I’ve learned in my short span 
beneath the veil to return greetings verbatim—it makes 
things less complicated. I'll never forget the time we 
were threading our way through crowds to a long bus 
line when a mass of freckles framed in fiery red curls, 
doffed his cap and exclaimed, “Good evening, Sisters.” 
We, noting the sun smiling a cheerful greeting, an- 
swered, “Good afternoon.” Alas! The young lad stam- 
mered apologetically, the color mounting in those in- 
numerable freckles. Then he fled. 

Another time, on a bus, I was occupying myself with 
a textbook on biology. While I was trying to digest 
Winchester’s explanation of osmosis and diffusion, my 
unscientific mind was distracted by the clamor of a 
half dozen or so rollicking youngsters scrambling 
aboard the bus. Then they spied us and stopped short 
with wide wondering eyes and open mouths. (What a 
horrible feeling! Had I frightened one of God’s little 
ones?) One brave scout, obviously not a Catholic, 


ventured to quiet the fears of his comrades by pro- 
claiming: “They're priests! See that book they’re read- 
ing? That’s the Bible.” 

Buses usually accommodate to capacity and then 
some; so the youngsters were soon distracted. But in 
a crowded elevator it’s entirely different. We had just 
managed to squeeze into one without violating our 
religious decorum when a bright young lass excitedly 
tugged at her mother’s coat and pointed to our veils, 
shouting: “Mommy, look at the brides.” 

“Out of the mouths of babes... ,” for indeed we were 
brides of Christ. Less than a year before, the bishop 
had solemnly proclaimed: “I espouse you to Christ 
the Son of God.” From that day forward the whole 
world would know that I was in love. The ring on my 
finger was forever to remind me of my eternal troth. 
I knew my Spouse would never be unfaithful, would 
never cease loving me. I had the positive assurance 
that He would never fail in His side of the contract. 
And I—? I would spend a lifetime in fulfilling mine. 
As a spouse of Christ I would wear my wedding dress 
every day of my life. I would drop my maiden name 
and assume the name of His handmaiden—Sister. Yes, 
my whole life would be different now. We would work 
together as one. He would make use of me to secure 
a small portion of His kingdom on earth. There would 
be nothing spectacular, just the routine of everyday 
life. But what a divine monotony! 

I often wonder why I should have been endowed 
with this privilege—I, who used to argue with my kid 
sisters about who would wipe the dishes. I have no 
unusual talent; I’m just an average American girl 
who liked to dance and swim, who always was hoarse 
after a football rally, who fretted over prom dates and 
giggled over cokes. Where in God’s omniscient plan 
do I fit? But that’s the answer—God has a plan and 
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my part is to fit into it in its every detail as it is mani- 
fested to me moment by moment. God can use a heart, 
however weak and imperfect, if it be generous. And in 
return? Love itself gives love for love. 

Take the companions with whom I live. God has 
thrown us together that we may help each other to 
holiness. It’s so much easier to work with people who 
have the same goal and the same set of values. I must 
confess, though, that we do conflict on some things. 
It’s a holy battle when the Indians play the Yanks. 
And there is a saying that the Fighting Irish cross the 
goal lines on the rosaries of American nuns. 

The casual observer might conclude that my Dad 
is a fighting Irishman, for when I answer his queries 
with a “Yes, Sister” or a “No, Sister” it really gets his 
dander up. Ordinarily, I'm able to reassure him of my 


affection, but my brothers just won't be called Sister! 
Through it all my Mom just sits and smiles. To her, as 
to the rest of my family, a religious vocation is one of 
the greatest blessings God can bestow. If it means 
sacrifice for parents to give up their daughter, they 
do it with hearts overflowing with generosity; for in 
truth they are but returning to their Maker the charge 
He has entrusted to them. 

And this daughter of theirs who is to spend her life 
in the court of her heavenly Bridegroom; this young 
woman whom they have watched from her first baby 
step to her all-important step; whom they try so hard 
to call Sister—she is forever grateful for the home and 
the love and the inspiration that have made her voca- 
tion possible. To them, next to God, she owes her title 
“Sister.” SisteR ANN Patrick, H.H.M. 











New Associates 


SUSTAINING 
Braceland, Francis J., M.D., Hartford, 
Conn. 
CooPrERATING 
Friedlander, Mrs. John W., Cincinnati, 
O. 


Graf, Rev. Richard, Hawarden, Ia. 
Van Dorpe, Roger L., Detroit, Mich. 


Associate Renewals 
CHARTER 
Eckel, Mr. and Mrs. Jacob, Skane- 
ateles, N. Y. 
SUSTAINING 
Burroughs, Franklin L., Seneca Falls, 
N. Y. 

Mattimoe, Thomas J., Toledo, O. 
McNamara, C. W., M.D., Toledo, O. 
CooPERATING 
Burkard, Adrian F., M.D., Santa Bar- 

bara, Cal. 
Burkart, Robert P., Los Alamos, N. M. 
Cahill, William A., New Orleans, La. 
Cashin, J. M., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Coburn, J. W., Louisville, Ky. 
Coupe, J. Leo, Utica, N. Y. 


Crump, Elmo E., West Caldwell, N. J. 
Doran, John P., Muskegon, Mich. 


(2 yrs.) 


Drouet, Adele, Brevard, N. C. 

Fiorelli, Thomas A., Staten Island, N. Y. 

Fitzgerald, Margaret, Palisade, Nebr. 

Gawienowski, Anthony, Columbia, 
Mo. 

Gerety, John L., Fairfield, Conn. 

Graham, Thomas J., Woodhaven, L. I., 
N.Y. 

Griffith. Marguerite F., Toledo, O. 

Hall, Louis T. Jr., Monroe, La. 

Hoffman, Mary, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Jenkins, Louis P., La Plata, Md. 

Keenan, James E., Chicago, Ill. (3 
yrs. ) 

Kerr, Mrs. H. H., Toledo, O. 

Le Mere, Kenneth F., Springfield, 
Mass. 


McCabe, Henry P., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
McGrath, Rose A., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
McKenna, Frank, Springfield, Mass. 
McKenna, Philip J., Chicagu, Il. 


McMahon, Austin J. Jr., South Orange, 
N. J. 

Morrison, J. J., Memphis, Tenn. 

Murphy, Frank G., Phoenix, Ariz. 

O’Mahoney, Catherine V., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

O’Neill, Joseph F., M.D., Philadelphia, 
Pa 


Peatee, Donald F., Toledo, O. 

Rothbaler, Mrs. Glenn F., Syracuse, 
N. Y: 

Ruckelshaus, John K., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Sawyer, Michael O., Baldwinsville, 
N. Y. 

Schepers, Frank N., Conception, Mo. 

Shoup, Robert J., Cleveland Heights, 
O 


Stephens, George F., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Sullivan, Mrs. Richard L., Dewitt, N. Y. 
Twamley, Rev. J. H., Kenmore, Wash, 
Wolfe, Ann C., Washington, D. C. 
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329 W. 108th St., New York 25, N. Y. 


0 Please enlist me as America’s Associate for the next year. 
0 Please renew my Associate membership for the next year. 
(] As a Cooperating Associate, $10 
(] As a Sustaining Associate, $25 or 
() As a Charter Associate, $100 or over 


(Please make checks payable to AMERICA’S ASSOCIATES) 


ADDRESS ......... 2 a0 
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Note: AMERICA’S ASSOCIATES receive AMERICA, Na- 
tional Catholic Weekly Review. $7.00 of your mem- 
bership will be for a one-year subscription now, or 
an extension if you are a subscriber. The balance will 
be devoted to the educational and field work of the 
Associates. (Any amount over $7.00 dedactible from 
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Sketch of a portent 





W. J. Igoe 





During a gusty week in January, 1950, a strolling poet 
and player conquered the London stage for poetic 
drama. The incredibly English name of Christopher 

ry blazoned the playbills on Shaftesbury Avenue. 
Customers who, for generations, had bought comedy 
as stale as the bloom on a palsied roué, farce as kindly 
as bayonet practice, tragedy as dignified as a blues 
song and had sat through eons of Shaw because Shaw, 
truthfully, said he was significant, at last discovered 
life in the proscenium. Existence, observed Mr. Fry, is 
a miracle. Touched by the novelty of the dictum, de- 
pressed straphangers, not yet attuned to life unas- 
saulted by steel and dynamite dropping as the gentle 
rain from heaven, rushed to the box office desiring to 
hear more of the gospel. 

Mr. Fry became main topic of the genteel babble we 
call the talk of the town, attaining headlines normally 
reserved for film-star divorcees, trunk murderers and 
scientists absconding to unknown destinations. Sir 
Laurence Olivier, the gossip went, had said, with 
characteristic generosity and tact, that Fry was the 
greatest writer since Shakespeare. Philistines of the 
commercial theatre were routed; poetry sang from the 
boards. 

Born in 1907 of Quaker stock, the poet lived through 
the period of mass-unemployment and threat of assault 
from abroad that engaged the English in the ’thirties. 
Like his contemporaries who faced the Second World 
War, he was not disillusioned by the behavior of na- 
tions. He attained manhood in a decade when the 
struggle which intellectuals, on the lower levels, waged 
for bread did not permit time for the luxury of illusion. 

During those years, three areas of theatre existed in 
England; each was mutually exclusive. In the great 
garish township of entertainment that clusters around 
Piccadilly Circus, profit was the managements’ first 
principle; if a good new play reached the boards there 
it was because it had been publicly banned elsewhere. 
Across the river, on the south bank of the Thames, 
another area had its center in the Old Vic. Here classi- 
cal drama older than the Elizabethans, English as 
Chaucer, was brilliantly revived. Gielgud, Olivier, 
Richardson, Maurice Evans, Guinness, Scofield and 
Richard Burton, youngest of England’s Shakespearean 
stars, directly or indirectly are graduates of this vener- 
able playhouse. Gielgud and Olivier are England’s 
dominant actors. 

Of necessity shrewd men of business, they always 
upheld the standards of classical drama. Unwittingly, 
or not, their careers struck a death blow at the didac- 
ticism of the Ibsenites and Shaw. They raised produc- 
tion of classical plays to a standard not attained in 
the past, and searched, especially Olivier, for contem- 
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AND ARTS 











porary writing that would test their skill. They were 
ready for today’s poetry. 

It came from the third area of the British theatre. 
On the fringes of the metropolis, and fame, in little 
theatres subsidized by faith and integrity, contem- 
porary poetic drama had found platforms. The Mer- 
cury at Notting Hill Gate, where E. Martin Browne 
and Robert Speaight produced and acted, became the 
stronghold of this movement, which originated in 
county drama competitions and religious drama fes- 
tivals in country towns. T. S. Eliot influenced the writ- 
ers who attached themselves to the school. His Murder 
in the Cathedral, produced by Mr. Browne, now di- 
rector of the British Drama League, and with Mr. 
Speaight in the role of Becket, presented in the Chap- 
ter House of Canterbury Cathedral in 1935, brought 
Christian poetic drama to the attention of metropolitan 
and American critics. 

Christopher Fry served an apprenticeship in this 
area of the drama. Two years after the presentation of 
Murder in the Cathedral, he wrote The Boy with a 
Cart for his fellow-citizens in the Sussex hamlet of 
Coleman’s Hatch. Eliot is echoed in almost every line 
of the work; but the core of Christopher Fry’s philos- 
ophy, which has developed, not changed, is also ex- 
pressed. The theme is the Sussex legend of St. Cuth- 
man, a shepherd who transported his mother around 
the countryside in a little hand-drawn cart. The saint 
built a great church; the denouement comes when he 
tells how the unfinished building nearly collapsed be- 
cause the king-post swung from position. He prayed 
to God and a “man carved out of sunlight” came and 
lifted the great beam back into position. Cuthman 
cried: 

“Who are you?” 

I heard him say: “I was a carpenter.” 

There under the bare walls of our labor 

Death and life were knotted in one strength 

Indivisible as root and sky. 
In the dozen years that passed before The Boy with 
a Cart was staged in London, Fry wrote plays, acted, 
composed songs and music and served, as a non- 
combatant soldier, in the second war. His training in 
the arts of the theatre is traditional and if we are to 
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accept, as the writer would, Duff Cooper’s Sergeant 
Shakespeare, has everything in common with the ap- 
prenticeship of England’s greatest writer. 

The poet learned his craft in the workshop of drama, 
at the same time absorbing the influences that go to 
make a twentieth-century mind. The intellectual and 
political forces and the agony of wars that French 
writers, with the odd naiveté of an ancient civilization, 
fashioned into a philosophy of doom, and which are 
echoed more honestly and more boringly in the whim- 
pering novels of writers of the Kinderschule of James 
Jones and Norman Mailer, were felt by Fry, resisted, 
and synthesized into a background of implied eternity 
in the postwar works. 

His mind ranged through time as easily as his con- 
temporaries range through space. Until The Lady’s not 
for Burning, the mature works were set 
in periods of crises in the affairs of men. = 
The Firstborn, his tragedy, has as sub- 
ject the return of Moses to the Egypt 
of the Plagues and the death of the 
Jewish captain’s friend Rameses, son of § 
the Pharaoh. The England of the Jutes, 
596 A.D., and the defeat of the old gods & 
by Augustine, the man from Rome, are ~~ 
setting and conflict in Thor with Angels. For A Phoenix 
too Frequent he chose Roman Ephesus and an anec- 
dote from Petronius to satirize the mass-mind of 
modern intellectuals “half in love with easeful [or is it 
slothful?] death.” 

Death’s a new interest in life, 

If it doesn’t disturb you, madam, to have me 

crying... 
says Doto, the maidservant in the play. 

The satire is enriched in The Lady’s not for Burning 
because Mendip, the corporal returned from the wars, 
around 1400, the year of Chaucer’s death, potentially 
is a tragic figure, the disillusioned warrior of all time 
who carries laurels upon his shoulder like a chip. 
Citizens who have not fought, he despises; soldiers, 
too, his fellow-fools, he despises. His desire for death 
is a gesture of disdain directed at the scheme of things 
he defended. The marriage to the witch is the supreme 
irony which is true realism, being the redeeming fate 
of most disgruntled ex-servicemen. But Mendip’s dis- 
illusionment with principalities and powers is not lost: 

Girl, you haven’t changed the world. 

Glimmer as you will, the world’s not changed. 

I love you, but the world’s not changed. Perhaps 

I could draw you up over my eyes for a time 

But the world sickens me still... . 

Yet I shall be loath to forgo one day of you, 
Even for the sake of my ultimate friendly death. 
Outside the theatre this is mere verse, but the mind 
from which it came is adult and buoyant with the 
hope that is the last, and only, and eternal resource of 
twentieth-century man. The Redemption is the center 
of Fry’s view of history. The fact of Christianity sel- 
dom has been better expressed than by Cymen, the 
converted Jutish chieftain of Thor with Angels, who 
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glimpsed a vision and in the “quiet of God” heard that: 


Never again need we sacrifice, on and on 
And on, greedy of the Gods’ goodwill 

But always uncertain; for sacrifice 

Can only perfectly be made by God 

And sacrifice has so been made, by God 

To God in the body of God with man, 

On a tree set up at the four crossing roads 
Of earth, heaven, time and eternity. 


God and man, the loving, mysterious father and the 
noble absurdity, and the gap between them from 
which emerge conflict and drama, are the sources of 
Fry’s work. In his writings one can see contemporary 
ills take shape against the timeless backcloth. So he 
frees English audiences, not from agonies, but from the 
provincialism in time that makes the inevitable pain 

of life seem something peculiar to our 
= century. That is the unique contem- 
= porary lie—all that is unique, except 
= vulgarity, in the history of our times, 
= Fry considers the life of man, and con- 
‘= templating the atomic age, for example, 
puts in the mouth of the Duke of Altair, 
2 in Venus Observed, lines that might 
have been inspired by a recollection of 
Christ walking upon the waters of Galilee and order- 
ing Peter to take courage—“O thou of little faith, why 
didst thou doubt?” 


The floor is battering at your feet like Attila, 
With a horde of corybantic atoms, 

And travelling at eighteen miles a second, 
But it cannot be said to sway. 


The atoms are corybantic, fruitful as they were when 
Adam walked in the Garden. We did not invent, but 
in our pursuit of analysis and disregard of the gift of 
life discovered this, one of creation’s multitude of 
secrets. It inspires us, not with fear of the Lord but 
with craven cowardice before one of His minor works. 
Fry reconciles us to truth. 

Each comedy ends with reconciliation between op- 
posing forces. The romantic comes to terms with the 
materialist in The Lady’s not for Burning. The Duke 
who spent his life in isolation pursuing Perpetua, the 
unending dream of beautiful human love, in Venus 
Observed, is released by accepting the limitations of a 
wife. In The Firstborn, Moses leads the People towards 
the Promised Land with the cry: 


What does eternity bear witness to 

If not at last to hope? Eternal failure 

Would make creation void before the void 

Had seen creation. 
Steeped in drama made to specification like mass- 
produced furniture, critics have been nonplussed by 
the torrent of eloquence upon which Fry’s message 
has come to the people of his own country. Classical 
actors, men of his own generation, with whom he wed 
contemporary verse, have understood; and the people 
have filled the theatres he engaged. In the Festival 
Year, 1951, he gave us his first morality play, choosing 
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d that: as setting a church. In the last speech of the holy Finding of the lamb 
simpleton in A Sleep of Prisoners he tells us: Where shall we look for our Jesus 
Thank God our time is now when wrong (Mary and Joseph and I) ; 
Comes to face us everywhere, Treading a turbulent highway 
Never to leave us till we take Under a foreboding sky? 
. = longest stride he soul men ever took. Wh hall k Beloved? 
airs are now soul size. ere S we seek our Belove 
ds The enterprise The children know nothing at all; 
| Is exploration into God. No word from the bearer of water; 
“Tr The English groundlings applauded these words. The None from the watch on the wall. 
+ he critics debated the poet’s poetry, dramaturgy, sense of Ever indifferent answers; 
character, and left the debate unfinished, reaching . 
rces of Acinic divnisenilh lasts: ts die ti sed Tomb Ever a hurrying throng. 
1porary a @uiiies Mr. F : ‘ os P oon igual Never the bell of His laughter; 
_ So he on ee ee ee ee ees : Never the brook of His song. 
want Mr. Fry realizes, perhaps, the extent of the audience 
ie ‘pila waiting for a wider and deeper view of his vision. Let us return to the temple! 
is one He may not realize the truth of what Gabriel Fallon, Mary and Joseph give nod... 
wane the doyen of Dublin dramatic critics, has said of And we find in the house of His Father 
pow , him—that his success is a portent of change in more The runaway Boy, who is God. 
on than the theatrical values of the English. Louts J. SANKER 
nd con- 
<ample, 
F Altair, 
| might } Voice for our times of the two great faiths of modern 
ction of | times; he chose “faith in Man,” em- 
1 order- | WITNESS bodied, as he saw it, most logically BOOKS 
th, why ; and most completely in Marxist com- 
é F munism. 
t ue We a: Sa To this faith he devoted himself 
ila, i e f loyally and unsparingly, from 1925 to 
; Te 1938. He first entered the “open” Such a break, with its attendant 
' What Whittaker Chambers has said in , ae : > 
5 sulle commilion is pecelierly isu American Communist party, shifting problems provoked by Chambers 
) : : only in 1932 to one of the several lonely fight against his earlier faith, 
of Witness. It is less a book thana =s “ “se - onto 
voice for those to whom it speaks underground” organizations then attest both to his unflinching courage 
e when } Sb no Galt « aber wie, me operating in the United States, that and to the remarkably powerful odds 
GSU 4 «kel te aetetinns of Heddon ond of the Soviet Military Intelligence. For against which he was pitted. One fact 
. Ere pte : six more years, Chambers worked in _—_ concerning the matter may be men- 
> gift of | gloom. But it is a clear voice, which 5 gill he aud athe d d ail te In 1939. af ths of 
de of ; speaks in resonant, well-formed tones. and WE be is and other undergroun toned SEC. I LIC0, SAE TOE O 
tude 0 i app ay see siiiiiiaiaiaiia sali units, living always according to the painstaking weighing of alternatives, 
ord but } sie, Satie ities penne rules: absolute obedience, anonymity, Chambers took his entire experience 
r works. | i nd ng fais d faith, i a + punctuality, abstinence, etc. His mem- with communism to Adolf A. Berle, 
eer} bot ks with full wen i inns ory for detail, his identification of | then Assistant Secretary of State. But 
een op- te" = aA, eeeiiiiien.” names, places and events is so com- nothing happened. Only nine years 
ith th peta: Witness testifies olen pletely impressive and documentary as later, after the revelations of Elizabeth 
- . is ies, de Shae connie! ziti. ok -eae to leave no doubt whatever of _ his Bentley, did Chambers begin to be 
e Duke | ie: , wud sal accuracy or of his veracity. effective. 
tua, the j “ — piniaitin This account reveals quite clearly The reasons for this remarkable de- 
Venus | or in this century, within the that its major participant, though sen- _lay, long since documented by others, 
wa ala:. | next decades, will be decided for sitive and emotional, was also charac- are still cloaked in mystery. Chambers 
ra ee en — terized by innate kindness, compas- __ has a theory, which seems too simple 
ower dhe thie anus ts is Senne tine, sion and loyalty. and too inclusive to be entirely ac- 
or whether, in the struggle, civ- But Chambers was also a man of _ curate. It is that by hitting commu- 
lization as we know it is to be deep faith and intense courage. Grad- _nism he also hit something in the Gov- 
i completely destroyed or com- ually, painfully, but thoroughly he ernment close to it: the ponderous, 
d , pletely changed . . . It is in fact came during 1938 to the full knowl- power-hungry “Socialist revolution” of 
Ol a total crisis—religious, moral, edge that Man without God is just the New Deal, in the saddle since 
intellectual, social, political, eco- what communism says he is: the most 1983. At any rate, Chambers did ex- 
2 mass- nomic. Pen — ghee - . intelligent of the animals, and never _ perience, both in 1939 and again dur- 
i crisis OF the Western wWoOrid. more beastly than when he is most __ ing the hearings of the Un-American 
ssed by aan d fact a crisis of the whole intelligent about his beastliness. There- Activities Committee and the two Hiss 
ahi . upon, with much greater physical and trials, almost insuperable obstacles in 
lassical ( No other witness of this generation _— spiritual courage than most of his his efforts to root out the Communist 
he wed j; could testify with the unique qualifica- | enemies, or even of his friends, and menace in the Government. Chambers’ 
people | tions of Whittaker Chambers. After an in the face of tremendous difficulties, big weakness, however, is that he com- 
Festival early life best described as “unusual,” | Chambers broke with communism. He _ pletely fails to see how important just 
: which was almost entirely devoid of deserted, as he says, not from com- social policies are, in fighting commu- 
hoosing spiritual training, Chambers chose one = munism, but against it. nism, as the Popes keep reminding us. 
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Out of his unique experience, which 
was in a sense both personal and uni- 
versal, Chambers has come to certain 
strongly held convictions. For most of 
us, who have not shared with Cham- 
bers, except vicariously, his profound 
and timely experiences, it may be easy 
to disagree, at least in part. For ex- 
ample, throughout Witness, like an 
absorbing motif, runs the oft-expressed 
conviction that, for all men, there are 
only two choices available: God or 
Man. 

In essence, this is of course true, 
but it takes no note of the fact that, 
among men, there are many significant 
divisions within each faith. Not all 
who oppose communism as incarnate 
evil are Quakers, as Chambers is. 
Likewise, not all who oppose freedom 
and Christianity are Communists, as 
Stalin is. 

On other matters, Chambers speaks 
with unquestionably greater authority 
than a host of his critics. Intelligent, 
educated men can and do become 
Communists, not by reason of stupidi- 
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ty or depravity or lust for power. They 
become Communists because they are 
intelligent and educated, and because 
communism makes a more profound 
intellectual and moral appeal than any 
other Godless faith. Such men as 
Chambers undoubtedly was, and is, 
desert the Communist faith only when 
they find, first, that communism is 
wrong, and second, that some other 
view is more complete and more ac- 
ceptable. Thus did Chambers desert, 
first by learning that communism is in 
essence evil, and second, by discover- 
ing the reality of God and of the hu- 
man soul. 

No doubt Chamber’s Witness will 
be many things to many men. But 
despite the variations, it will remain a 
voice that speaks in clear and pene- 
trating tones to men of all faiths or 
none. Chambers himself is dubious of 
the future. Often he has expressed the 
view that he has left the winning 
world for the losing world. But he also 
states that in the last instance men 
must act, not on what they believe is 
probable, but on what they believe is 
right. Should this view prevail, as it 
clearly should, the rest of us can look 
to the future with assurance, safe in 
the knowledge that the bulk of man- 
kind, like Whittaker Chambers, by 
choosing what is right can make the 
right prevail. 

Pau. G, STEINBICKER 


Voice for the ages 





ANNE FRANK: 
The Diary of a Young Girl 





Translated by B. M. Mooyaart. 


Doubleday. 285p. $3 


Anne Frank, the half-sad, gay, gentle 
little German refugee to Holland, wrote 
in her diary for Tuesday, March 7, 
1944: 


If I think now of my life in 
1942, it all seems so unreal... 
I wasn’t entirely happy in 1942 
in spite of everything .. . I al- 
ways felt deserted, but because 
I was on the go the whole day 
I didn’t think about it . . . Now 
I think seriously about life and 
what I have to do. One period of 
my life is over forever. The care- 
free school days are gone, never 
to retum ... 


At this point she was only half through 
her unnatural and tragically-concluded 
incarceration. With her family she had 
fled to Holland and during the worst 
of the German atrocities against the 
Jews in Holland they were all forced 
to hole up in a “secret annex” to her 
father’s factory, two upstairs floors 
which the four Franks shared with 
two other families. Anne was fourteen 
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—and at fifteen her hiding place was 
discovered. She, her sister and mother 
died in the dread obscurity of a con- 
centration camp. 

Here in the cocoon of an adolescent 
mind is reflected all the tragedy of 
racial heritage inflicted on the inno- 
cent child: “Surely the time will 
come,” she wrote early in 1944, “when 
we are people again, and not just 
Jews . . . Who has made us Jews dif- 
ferent from all other people? It is God 
that has made us as we are, but it 
will be God, too, who will raise us 
up again.” 

But beyond all this Anne is a child 
in her ’teens, charming, witty, obser- 
vant and talented, who in the course 
of these critical years reflected all the 
self-doubt, self-absorption and naive 
delight of the child becoming woman. 
She sees the world only in the per- 
sons of her family and the few others 
who inhabit, or visit, the secret annex, 
and in them her sharp, bright eyes 
espy the foolish self-deceptions and 
unreasoning personal antagonisms of 
the adult personality. 

It is fascinating to watch her sharp 
dissection of the foibles of her elders, 
and _ heart-rending to listen to her 
perplexed wonder at her undeserved 
fate. There is no page of the diary 
that does not testify to her realization 
of the injustice of her fate. Yet she 
is still capable of recording her 
awakening to the beauty of the out- 
side world, literature, music, and the 
promise of adult love and the joys of 
being a woman. Like any child, she 
can be gay in the face of tragedy, 
comic before the execution and hu- 
morous to the fate that cut off her 
maturity so ruthlessly. Like few 
children, she can write about her- 
self and her world with skill and 
poignant humor. 

The gas chamber’s drama is absent 
from this small and perfect book, but 
over the comic little confessions and 
adolescent “crushes” of this diary 
hovers the horror of punishment to 
the guiltless. Anne Frank’s faith in 
her eventual delivery was firm; her 
fate was part of an historic crime for 
which men will never quite atone. 

Doris GRuMBACH 


Voice for eternity 





THE SACRED HEART AND 
MODERN LIFE 





By Francois Charmot, S.J. Kenedy. 
261p. $3.50 


Pére Charmot’s integration of Sacred 
Heart devotion with the Mystical 
Body is a welcome addition to a slow- 
ly growing body of literature in En- 
glish honoring the divine Heart. Moth- 
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er Kathryn Sullivan, R.S.C.J., ably 
translates the 1949 French edition of 
L’Amour du Christ et TApostolat 
Moderne. Pére Charmot himself is a 
prominent Jesuit member of Europe's 
postwar spiritual revival, honored for 
his writing by the French Academy 
and, fittingly, currently resident in 
Paray-le-Monial. 

No particular service is rendered 
Sacred Heart literature in English by 
the jacket-blurb’s heralding of this 
translation as the long-awaited “an- 
swer to every Catholic’s plea for a book 
about the Sacred Heart at once thor- 
ough in its theology and contemporary 
in its application to the apostolate of 
today.” Undoubtedly there will always 
be an ad man. Only last year, how- 
ever, a choice of the Spiritual Book 
Associates, both theologically thor- 
ough and contemporaneous in treat- 
ment, was published in New York and, 
as AMERICA’S reviewer said, “superbly 
fills the need” of a solid, historically 
comprehensive and currently applica- 
ble treatment of the meaning of de- 
votion to the Sacred Heart. 

Pére Charmot’s book develops, step 
by step and with theological insight, 
his stated thesis: 


Devotion to the Sacred Heart 
has this exact purpose: the per- 
fect union of all men in Jesus 
Christ, driving us, so to speak, 
into the paths of apostolic love, 
even to the total sacrifice of self 
in order that the Mystical Body 
may increase. 


The apostolic zeal resulting from in- 
creasing knowledge of Christ’s essen- 
tial role of Redeemer is well illustrated 
by activities and writings of devotees 
of the Sacred Heart--from St. John 
down through Margaret Mary, Claude 
de la Colombiére, Josefa Menendez, 
Ramiére, Leo XIII, Pius XI and Pius 
XI. 

The author graciously acknowledges 
indebtedness to others, especially 
Bainvel, while at the same time pre- 
senting original analyses of his own. 
Outstanding is his consideration of the 
three degrees of reparation; the soul’s 
assumption of evils of the world; the 
acceptance, as far as possible, of the 
burden of justice; and the free seeking 
of reparative suffering so that one may 
bear with and in Christ the anguish 
brought by sin to the divine Heart. 
Noteworthy, too, is Charmot’s dis- 
tinction between the reparation of 
justice and that of love. 

Four references to the apostolic 
purpose and practices of today’s larg- 
est Church-sanctioned and _ indul- 
genced Sacred Heart activity, as found 
in the world-wide Apostleship of 
Prayer, urge active membership upon 
all Catholics. The author suggests 
herein the practical support of the 


Pontiff's recommended Intentions, 
those objectives which, when real- 
ized, will see the day brought closer 
when all will be one, even as the 
divine Heart desires. 

This reviewer would have been 
glad to see reference to today’s multi- 
plying consecrations of families, Holy 
Hours of reparation, pledged Com- 
munions of reparation, the world-wide 
Sacred Heart Radio Program, etc. De- 
spite certain omissions, the book is 
more than welcome. 

ARTHUR R. McGratry, S.J. 








MORNING STAR 





By J. L. Hodson, Simon & Schuster. 
3875p. $3.50 


It is not often that a reviewer reads 
a novel in which he finds himself so 
much in sympathy with the leading 
character. In this case the sympathy 
is not emotional but intellectual. Emo- 
tionally both Oliver Blackwood and 
Morning Star are somewhat the vic- 
tims of the author’s contrivances. But 
when it comes to offering intelligent 
arguments against the swallowing-up 
of the world’s newspapers by that 
modern propaganda behemoth the 
syndicated press, Mr. Hodson has 
some very fine things to say. 

The shrinking of the number of 
newspapers and the increasing drift 
of the surviving ones into newspaper 
chains have caused alarm in many 
circles during the last few decades. 
It is the story of such a chain and its 
struggle to swallow up the Morning 
Star that Mr. Hodson tells. 

The Morning Star, a British news- 
paper, is edited by Oliver Blackwood 
who, though a Liberal, is a real in- 
dependent as an editor. His indepen- 
dence is not understood by either the 
Conservatives or the Laborites in the 
contemporary British Government. 
And, of course, Mr. Blackwood’s own 
party is in the twilight of its political 
day. The Morning Star is up for sale 
and the prospective buyer is Samuel 
Sedgwick, a lord of the press, who is 
just enough of a caricature to remain 
real. Mr. Sedgwick is the classical 
hypocrite, writing editorials demand- 
ing a return to religion and old-fash- 
ioned morals while keeping an eye 
open for a successor to his current 
mistress. He worries a great deal in 
public about the delinquency of youth, 
while considering marriage to be 
something of which he could not be 
expected to be guilty. 

Blackwood, on the other hand, 
lacks some of the revivalist enthusi- 
asm and hypocritical powers which 
Sedgwick feels are so necessary to an 
editor. The struggle between the two 
for the control of the Morning Star 
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MR. CASEY 


The Misadventures 


of a Gentle Man 
By Brassil Fitzgerald 


A sequence of misadventures from 
the life of Thomas J. Casey, 
whom everyone affectionately calls 
Grandpa. They reveal his strengths 
and weaknesses, his good will, his 
love for his neighbor; and show 
him marching through life handi- 
capped by several minor malad- 
justments, devoted to family and 
friends, and upheld by his sense 
of humor and his faith in prayer. 
In his efforts to help his neighbor, 
Grandpa Casey encounters many 
a misadventure. He may seem 
erratic to others and often feel 
a burden to himself, but his 
bonhomie enables him to remain 
a gentle man, who says his night 
prayers and goes off to sleep with 
the same quiet smile with which 
these tales were penned. $2.75 
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is fascinating. Both Sedgwick and 
Blackwood are well-drawn characters 
whose only weaknesses are in their 
romantic aspects. I find it as difficult 
to be convinced of Blackwood’s home 
life and marriage as of Sedgwick’s 
blatant immorality, which is so obtru- 
sively public. 

However, despite a rather contrived 
ending, the story itself is excellent 
and the problem Mr. Hodson dis- 
cusses is one which he understands 
and which his readers will be able to 
understand, whether or not they agree 
with him. James BERNARD KELLEY 





THE PEOPLE’S PRIEST 





By Joseph C. Heenan. Sheed & Ward. 
243p. $2.75. 





THE MISSIONARY SPIRIT IN 
PARISH LIFE 





By Abbé Michonneau. Newman. 194p. 
$2.75. 


Two books on parish life and the 
parish priesthood could hardly dif- 
fer more in their approach. Bishop 
Heenan of Leeds, England, who 
seems almost more American than 
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British, seeks to improve the quality 
of clerical leadership, but is not con- 
cerned here with changing the insti- 
tutional and_ traditional parochial 
structure. Abbé Michonneau of Paris, 
on the other hand, probably the most 
famous parish priest in the world by 
virtue of his Revolution in a City 
Parish, believes that the flaws in mod- 
ern parish life are to be blamed much 
less on the men involved than on es- 
tablished customs. 

Writing out of the much-discussed 
breakdown of French parochial life 
and the tremendous leakage in French 
Catholicism, the Abbé is wonderfully 
French, mystical and radical, in the 
best senses of those words. He is 
tremendously aware of the need for 
a social apostolate in parish life to 
counteract the pagan milieu of our 
times. He is not interested in stop-gap 
measures that will continue the illu- 
sion that crowded churches neces- 
sarily indicate Catholic culture. He 
wants every parish to be a missionary 
parish, less concerned with saving the 
saved, with athletic contests and fairs, 
more concerned with changing the 
thinking of Catholics to conform with 
the gospel, more concerned with the 
active worship of God, more interested 
in conversions. 

Bishop Heenan is not completely 


lik 
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unaware of the need for reorganizing 
modern parishes to meet modem 
needs. Some of his bon mots would 
receive hearty approval from the 
French Abbé. On social works, for 
example, the English bishop says: “It 
should be a matter of conscience to a 
priest not to waste his time teaching 
people to sing ballads when perhaps 
half his people need to be taught to 
say their prayers.” On parish visita- 
tions: “It is an old saying that a 
house-going parson makes a Church- 
going people. This may be an exag- 
geration. But it is no exaggeration 
to say that Church-going people are 
kept loyal by the priest who takes the 
trouble to know them in their own 
homes.” On the poor: “They are God’s 
poor even if their poverty is culpable. 
It is not only because they think [the 
priest] is easy game that they ap- 
proach him. It is also because they 
think he is likely to be good to the 
poor.” 

The casual poor, the wanderers, 
continues Bishop Heenan, “belong to 
nobody. But they belong to God. 
Therefore, they must belong to us. 
God does not bless us because we give 
wisely. He blesses us because we give 
cheerfully.” Bishop Heenan has many 
other fine observations on the secular 
priest, grace and sin, the sick, the 
presbytery, relaxation and uncongenial 
work. 

Abbé Michonneau, besides calling 
for constructive reorganization of city 
parishes particularly, neatly disposes 
of many forms of pseudo-missionary 
activity which corrupt rather than 
edify. He has no patience with priests 
who think that the whole answer to 
the parish problem is a rubrical altar. 
He realizes that some things will have 
to be changed, even destroyed, but 
he sees the need of something to re- 
place what is destroyed. For this 
reason he concentrates on describing 
the missionary parish priest as a man 
of conviction, a realist (“he will not 
spend his time and consume his ener- 
gy in trying to keep life in those 
activities which he knows have seen 
their day”), an uneasy man (“a man 
who is not on the side of evil and is 
not reconciled to it”), a victim (“a 
man willing to lose himself in the bat- 
tle”), with a vision of the Church and 
the place of his work within the 
Church. ¥ 

The Abbé wants parish priests, as 
far as possible, to lead a community 
life. He wants younger men given re- 
sponsibility. He wants them trained, 
even for asceticism, differently than 
they are now. Above all, he wants ded- 
icated priests, apostles, in parishes. 

Both these books have great signifi- 
cance for American priests. 

GrorcEe A. KELLY 
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“KEEP YOUR HEAD UP, 
MR. PUTNAM!” 





By Peter Putnam. Harper. 171p. $2.50 





[LL BE SEEING YOU 


By Henry Barry. Knopf. 239p. $3 








MY FIGHT TO CONQUER 
MULTIPLE SCLEROSIS 





By Hinton D. Jonez, M.D. Messner. 
227p. $3.50 


These three books deal with the ad- 
justment to severe disabling disease: 
the first two with blindness and the 
last with an involvement of the 
nervous system associated with grave 
handicaps. In each instance the tone 
is one of cheerfulness and hope. 

“Keep your head up, Mr. Putnam, 
and stand up straight!” his instructor 
called, when “in the frequent man- 
nerism of the new-blind” he had thrust 
his head forward, ape-like, in reaching 
for a railing. This episode defines the 
tone of an autobiographical sketch 
which starts with a gun accident that 
produced cerebral concussion with 
semi-delirium and permanent blind- 
ness. 

The coming of blindness to the au- 
thor, however, became a challenge 
that transformed his view of the world. 
Graduation from Princeton, which 
previously was a half-hearted goal, 
now became the symbol of the first 
achievement in the new world. The 
greater part of the story vividly deals 
with the author’s experience at Seeing 
Eye, Morristown, N. J., and his initi- 
ation into a new mode of living with 
a Seeing Eye dog. This extended nar- 
rative is filled with interest because 
of the insight given into the training 
and obedience of these superb an- 
imals. 

‘Tll be seeing you!”—a common ex- 
pression in our daily lives—is truly an 
ironic one to a blind person. This is 
the story of Sergeant Barry, a winner 
of three Purple Hearts, who was 
blinded in combat during the last war. 
Barry’s philosophy of acceptance did 
not come at once. Rather it was the 
product of a slow awakening and 
many fears and anxieties. It was en- 
couraged by the excellent care, the 
association of others who had started 
to conquer a similar disability, the 
kindness of attendants and nurses and 
the wisdom and tact of physicians in 
the U. S. Veterans Hospital in which 
he was placed. Barry’s account of his 
life includes a final triumph in social 
adjustment. 

In My Fight to Conquer Multiple 
Sclerosis, Dr. Jonez describes straight- 


forwardly the development of his in- 
terest in this disease and the founding 
of a clinic “at St. Joseph’s Hospital, 
Tacoma, Wash., by the Sisters of St. 
Francis. There is a dramatic quality 
to the whole story, and it is obvious 
that the intense enthusiasm of the au- 
thor has been communicated to his 
associates and patients. He describes 
his methods of treatment; specific de- 
tails are available on request to med- 
ical personnel in a supplementary re- 
print. 

The treatment is characterized by 
the use of every reasonable approach— 
through the range of medicine to 
physiotherapy and psychotherapy. It 
is in the vigor with which these meth- 
ods are used that one finds the unique 
character of the therapeutic plan. 
When it is realized how little is 
known of the causes of multiple scler- 
osis, it is amazing to discover the 
boundless hope that the author ex- 
presses and relays to the reader. 

These books, each one emphatically 
autobiographical, can be recom- 
mended. Each author, fighting a 
gravely disabling illness, commun- 
icates to the reader a sense of victory 
as the forces of disease are met and 
conquered. A. R. VONDERAHE 


From the Editor’s shelf 


Tue Art or Boox REap1n¢, by Stella 
S. Center (Scribners. $3.50), has as 
its practical purpose to help those who 
fee] they are not getting as much out 
of their reading as they might to im- 
prove their comprehension and their 
enjoyment of books. Both information- 
al and imaginative literature are dis- 
cussed with a wealth of examples and 
notes. To Michael D. Reagan the au- 
thor does not present a “quickie” tech- 
nique for improved reading and she 
has produced a thoroughly practical 
and sound book. 


ELIZABETH THE QUEEN: THE STORY 
or Britain’s NEw SOVEREIGN, by 
Marion Crawford (Prentice-Hall. 
$2.95). Elizabeth, as the ever-loving 
“Crawfie” presents her, is considerate, 
responsible, kind and self-disciplined, 
with a strong sense of duty and the 
rare quality of goodness that so en- 
deared her father to his subjects. In 
all, there is no hint of brilliance but 
many indications of warm and sympa- 
thetic interest in people of all walks 
of life. In the opinion of Marjorie 
Holligan, the principal excuse for 
these rambling notes by an undistin- 
guished author who is still enamored 
of her own association with “The 
Household” is the opportunity it af- 
fords for another look at the young 
character in process of formation. 
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FUNK & WAGNALLS 


DICTIONARIES 








New College Standard 


Dictionary eine. — 

Most complete college -size edition 
— 145,000 definitions — at-a-glance 
pronunciation. 

$5.50 plain $6.00 thumb-indexed 


New Desk Standard 
enge *. PHA-TYPE 
Dictionary * Sic0.— 
Perfect for home and office use. 
100,000 definitions—synonyms, an- 
tonyms, secretarial practice, charts, 
tables, etc., etc. 
$3.75 plain $4.25 thumb-indexed 


New Standard 
Dictionary “"riic0° 


Edition 

Accepted all over the world as unques- 

tioned authority. 2,927 pages; 7,000 illus- 

trations. $30.00 Buckram binding 
$35.00 Sheepskin binding 


At Your Bookstore or Direct From 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 


153 E. 24 St. New York /0,N. Y. 








EYE EXAMINATIONS—Three Registered 
Optometrists having years of experience are at you: 
service, to give you examination and advice. 


JOHN J. HOGAN INC. 
ESTABLISHED 1892 
Louis Merckling and Staff, Optometrists 


Please note change of address 
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FLORIDA 





BARRY COLLEGE 
for WOMEN 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 
Fully Accredited 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
DEGREES IN ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Music Teacher Training, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing, 
Pre-Medics, Laboratory Technic, 

Social Service, Business 


Beautiful campus with outdoor swimming 
pool. All sports. 


Address: The Dean 











INDIANA 


St. Mary-of-the-Woods 


In the inspiring environment of this accredited 
standard college, girls acquire cultural knowledge 
and career skills. B.A. and B.S. degrees. Music, 
art, commerce, secretarial, journalism, teacher 
training, speech and radio. Beautiful building, 
spacious campus. Tennis, riding, swimming. 





Catalog. Early registration advised. 
Box 72 SAINT MARY-OF-THE-WOODS, IND. 





SAINT MARY'S 
NOTRE DAME 


Fully accredited liberal arts college 
for women 

Courses leading to B.A., B.S., Mus. B. Aca- 

demic and basic professional courses in 

Nursing. Graduate Department of Sacred 

Theology. 


Conducted by Sisters of the Holy Cross 
Catalogue 


St. Mary’s CoLiece, Box L 
Notre Dame, Indiana 


(Railroad Stations, South Bend, Indiana) 








MARYLAND 








MOUNT SAINT AGNES COLLEGE 


Mount Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


Accredited by the Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools 


Courses leading to Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor 
of Science Degrees, Liberal Arts, Teacher Training, 
Nursing, Medical Technology, and Busi 








SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 








MARYLAND 








COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 
North Charles Street, Baltimore, Maryland 


An accredited Catholic institution for the 
higher education of women conducted by the 
School Sisters of Notre Dame. Exceptional 
advantages. 


For information Address the Registrar 





MASSACHUSETTS 


T. JOHN’ 


Preparatory School 
Danvers, Mass. 


Conducted by: THE XAVERIAN BROTHERS 
Aceredited Boarding School for High School Boys 
Address 
Headmaster, Box W, for catalog 

















NEW JERSEY 


Caldwell College 


FOR WOMEN 
Caldwell, New Jersey 








SS 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominio 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 





COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ELIZABETH 


CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


Founded in 1899, it is the oldest college for 
women in New Jersey and meets in full all 
standard requirements. Regular courses in 
arts and sciences. Business administration, 
home economics, pre-medical, teacher train- 
ing, music. A.B. and B.S. degrees. 


For information address 
Director of Admissions 
Convent Station, New Jersey 








NEW YORK 
COLLEGE OF SAINT ROSE 


ALBANY, NEW YORK 


Awards M.A., M.S., M.S. In E., B.A. and B.S 
degrees. Prepares for secondary school teaching; 
nursing; business; social work; chemistry and 
biology research; laboratory technicians; creative 
writing; pre-medical; music; and allied fields. A 
fully accredited college for women. Conducted by 
the Sisters of St. Joseph. 


For further information address The Registrar 
































NEW YORK 
GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 


WHITE PLAINS 


Westchester County, New York 


Conducted by the Sisters of 

the Divine Compassion : 

FULLY ACCREDITED ’ 
Standard Course in Arts and Sciences, pre- 
medical, journalism, teacher training, sec- 
retarial studies, library science, fine arts, 
Unusually beautiful location. Extensive 
campus. 


FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORK 
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COLLEGE OF 
NEW ROCHELLE 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
* 


Accredited by the Association of 
American Universities 


REP Eo 


~ 





WESTCHESTER COUNTY 
16 miles from Grand Central Station, N. Y, 





ORE | —— 


MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 
Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary, Accredited Liberal Arts. 
Confers A.B., B.S. Degrees, Pre-medical, 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Masi, 
Pedagogy, Journalism, Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 


CITY BRANCH: 221 East 71st Street, New } 
York, N. Y.; Quebec City, Canada; Paris | 
and Rome. Address Secretary. 

Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson 
Park, Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 
84th St., New York, N. Y. Address Reverend 
Mother. 


} 





PENNSYLVANIA 











Immaculata 
College 


IMMACULATA, PENNA. [ 


Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary 
B.A., B.S., B.M., Degrees : 


Liberal Arts, Science, Music, Business, 
Home Economics, Teacher Training } 
Interesting campus life. All sports. 








Catalog and viewbook on request | 
Address Registrar 


40 Minutes from Philadelphia 


—————£, 
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Far Corner: A Persona, VIEW OF 
THE Paciric Nortuwest, by Stewart 
H. Holbrook (Macmillan. $3.75). The 
author ranges over the whole expanse 
of the far Northwest, pokes into little- 
known corners and more prominent 
landmarks, and recounts the story of 
the good and the bad, the charlatans 
and the visionaries who peopled the 
land. William N. Bischoff in review- 
ing it says: “The author has set for 
himself the pleasant occupation of in- 
terpreting the trivial and the momen- 
tous, the notorious and the obscure in- 
cidents which comprise the story of a 
region. Once or twice Holbrook uses 
poor taste in choosing comparisons, 
but these are slight flaws in a delight- 
ful introduction to what we North- 
westerners are convinced is the finest 
section of the nation.” 





THE WORD 











“|. the sufferings of the present time 
are not worthy to be compared with 
the glory to come that will be revealed 
inus.... the freedom of the glory of 
the sons of God” (Romans 8:18-21). 
Words are like leaves, the poet tells us, 
in the sense that seldom enough do we 
find much fruit of meaning where they 
most abound. But words are like leaves, 
we may also say, in that they tend to 
lose their color. And time it is, then, 
after dry seasons of everyday use, to 
freshen them up in our prayerful re- 
flection. 

In the Epistle of the Mass for the 
fourth Sunday after Pentecost, the 
great-souled St. Paul speaks of “the 
glorious freedom of the sons of God.” 
In the Gospel for the same Mass, we 
find Jesus issuing His first apostolic call 
to Peter and James and John—“and 
they left all and followed Him” 
(Luke 5:11). The call of Christ was a 
call to service, a call to suffering—for 
Peter, a call to crucifixion. Herein lies 
for us a challenge. Christian liberty is 
freedom to serve. 

The freedom of the children of God 
is a living thought that runs as a lead- 
ing thread through the fabric and pat- 
tern of the New Testament. “You have 
been called to liberty,” St. Paul tells 
the Galatians (5:13), to that “liberty 
that we have in Christ Jesus” (2:4). 
And he traces that freedom back to its 
source as he says: “Where the Spirit 
of the Lord is, there is freedom” (2 
Cor. 8:17). 

Indeed, the very concept of “re- 
demption” is that of a “buying back.” 
It is a “purchase to freedom” of one 
enslaved, at the price of the Most Pre- 
cious Blood (honored this month of 


July). And Peter but carried on the 
message of his Lord and Master when 
he urged: “Live as freemen” (1 Peter 
2:16) ... “you were redeemed from 
the vain manner of life . . . not with 
perishable things, with silver or gold, 
but with the precious Blood of Christ” 
(1:18). 

The proclamation of Christian free- 
dom fell from the lips of Christ Him- 
self when He said: “You shall be my 
disciples, and the truth shall make you 
free” (John 8:31). Down through the 
years the souls who have followed Him 


—an Augustine, a Bernard, a John of 
the Cross—have all found wings of the 
spirit in His words, wings that have 
carried them to the fulness of divine 
life, to the heights of divine love. 
Liberty of mind, freedom of heart, 
freedom of spirit and soul—the whole 
of Christian liberty lies rooted in the 
rich soil of other-worldliness. It springs 
from deep dogmatic seeds: from the 
fact that in the Precious Blood of Christ 
the soul is freed forever from enslave- 
ment to sin, from the powers of evil, 
from the dominion of death. Christian 
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liberty lies in the ability to live, in the 
capacity to love. 

The world did not welcome Christ. 
And the world does not warm to His 
message. It throws high walls about 
the Christian soul, staking out empty 
claims to a field that belongs to God. 
Against the ear of the Christian there 
beats the constant din of the worldly- 
wise, selling the wares of time and 
preaching from crumbling pulpits a 
freedom that is no freedom, a freedom 
that is annihilation. Christian freedom 
is freedom in God and freedom of God; 
it is “the glorious freedom of God’s 
sons.” It is not freedom from suffering; 
it is freedom in suffering. For the free- 
dom of the Christian soul is the free- 
dom of Christ. It is, as St. Bernard 
says, “the liberty of grace” that finds 
fulfilment in the “liberty of glory.” 

“Now the Lord is the Spirit; and 
where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is 
freedom. It is given to us, all alike, to 
reflect as in a mirror the glory of the 
Lord, with faces unveiled; and so we 
become transfigured into the same like- 
ness, borrowing glory from that glory, 
as the Spirit of the Lord enables us” 
(2 Cor. 3:17,18). 

Wiiu J. Reap, S.J. 

(Fr. Read is a summer editor of 
AMERICA. ) 





Pau G. STEINBICKER, head of the 
department of government, St. 
Louis University, has reviewed 
many volumes on politics in these 
pages. 

Doris I. Grumpacu is a former 
literary researcher for Time. 

Rev. ArrHur R. McGratrty, S.]., 
is national director of the Apostle- 
ship of Prayer and author of The 
Sacred Heart Yesterday and 
Today. 

James B. KELLEy is in the physics 
department at Hofstra College, 
Hempstead, N. Y. 

A. R. VoNDERAHE, M.D., is associ- 
ate professor of neuroanatomy at 
the University of Cincinnati. 








THEATRE 











FATHEAD THEATRE. Every nor- 
mal man enjoys a spell of diversion 
now and then—a few hours of bridge, 
an evening of dancing, or an after- 
midnight snack at the hamburger 
stand and walking his lady back home. 
There are even times when he likes to 
forget his age and let himself go on 
a binge of such shenanigans as firing 
a volley of snowballs back at the small 
fry who have ambushed him, lighting 


a firecracker under his neighbor’s 
window or, at the risk of cardiac 
seizure, cutting some soft-shoe capers, 
just to show that, if he really wanted 
to do it, he could give Ray Bolger 
some stiff competition. Such escapades 
are a tonic to the body and invigo- 
rating to the mind. “A merry laugh,” 
the Scriptures tell us, “is like a medi- 
cine.” 

Buffoonery is no less exhilarating 
when transferred from life to the 
stage. One of the infirmities of our 
theatre today is its lack of superior 
zanies like Ed Wynn, Jack Pearl, 
Bobby Clark, Flournoy Miller and, to 
include the movies, Ben Turpin, Ford 
Sterling and the other superb clowns 
who populated the Mack Sennett com- 
edies. In the theatre, as in life, a little 
nonsense now and then is relished by 
the best of men. Without claiming to 
be one of the best of men, I share in 
at least one of their attributes. I like 
my fun. 

It burns me up, however, when I 
read anything like Fred Lounsberry’s 
recent article in the New York Times 
(June 22), in which the writer com- 
plains that our theatre is going to the 
dogs because “the melancholy sense 
of responsibility has been acquired by 
the leading practitioners of the musi- 
cal-drama art... the leaning toward 
seriousness and sense, and leaning 
away from carefree fun.” Intentionally 
or not, Mr. Lounsberry is saying that 
everything else in the theatre should 
be subordinated to the providing of 
entertainment. 

That is precisely the kind of think- 
ing that left a vacuum in the theatre 
for the Communists to walk into. 
The theatre is by nature a respon- 
sible vehicle of art. Without trying, it 
influences the society that supports it, 
for better or worse. Marxist writers 
are privy to that fact. While authors 
of the Lounsberry school write for 
goofiness and gaiety, leftist scribes 
write for blood. John Van Druten 
writes amusing sex comedies while 
Lillian Hellman writes vivid social 
drama. It is not difficult to discern 
which of these two writers has con- 
tributed more toward molding the 
world we live in. 

What our theatre needs is not less 
but more serious writing. Serious 
writing, of course, is not necessarily 
stodgy, stuffy or humorless, as Mr. 
Lounsberry apparently assumes. In 
first-rate drama, musical or straight, 
humor and seriousness are comple- 
mentary, as in Finian’s Rainbow and 
South Pacific. A man needs substance 
in his theatrical as well as in his culi- 
nary diet. Sherbets and French pastry 
have a place on the menu, but nobody 
who has passed his teens would want 
to subsist on them. 

THEOPHILUS LEWIS 
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FILMS 











THE STORY OF ROBIN HOOD. 
Two years ago Walt Disney turned 
from his cartoon drawing-board long 
enough to supervise a_ live-action 
screen version of Treasure Island 
which, this reviewer thought, cap- 
tured well-nigh perfectly the spirit of 
the juvenile classic. Now he has put 
another set of live actors to work and 
has come up with an equally spirited 
and appealing rendition of the Robin 
Hood legend. 

Made in Technicolor in England 
(the publicity release says on the ac- 
tual site of Sherwood Forest), the pic- 
ture has pageantry, excitement, ro- 
mance, patriotism and earthy humor. 
It also has the intangible but all-im- 
portant quality—call it artistry or 
youth of heart or both — which gives 
a story-book tale of derring-do a ring 
of conviction and authenticity. 

The direction of Ken Annakin 
(Quartet, Trio) is stirring and the 
casting is extraordinarily felicitous. 
Richard Todd as Robin Hood, Joan 
Rice as Maid Marian, James Hayter 
as Friar Tuck, James Robertson Jus- 
tice as Little John and many others 
make the familiar figures more life- 
like and less staled by custom than 
would seem possible. Altogether the 
film is a delight-piece of make-believe 
for both old and young. (RKO) 


IVORY HUNTER. The whole family 
has another treat in store for them in 
this British, made-in-Africa film. In 
the way of plot it is concerned with 
the struggle of a game warden (An- 
thony Steel) to establish a national 
park and game sanctuary in Kenya. 
Ranged against him in this under- 
taking are official apathy, an inade- 
quate police force and the opposition 
of a prospering ivory poacher. 

The plot complications leading to 
his final victory, however, are only the 
necessary and adequate framework in 
which the picture’s greatest attractions 
are set forth. Its wild-animal shots are 
fascinating and for the most part un- 
staged. From the efforts of the hero's 
wife (Dinah Sheridan) to be a good 
helpmate and homemaker under the 
most discouraging of circumstances, 
and from their small son’s (William 
Simons) undisguised delight in living 





{ 


— 





in the bush, the film develops a charm- } 


ing, natural, humorous and entirely 
unexpected portrait of family life. 
Australia’s Harry Watt (The Over- 
landers) directed and the photog- 
raphy is in Technicolor. 
(Universal-International) 
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CLASH BY NIGHT has two virtues 
not usually associated with Hollywood 
films. It deals with wifely infidelity 
and succeeds in setting forth and re- 
solving its problem without resorting 
to gimmicks, false appearances or sen- 
timental insistence on mitigating cir- 
cumstances. It is also a strong drama 
about people exposed to the harsh 
realities of life without the usual in- 
sulation of wealth and social amen- 
ities. 

The scene is a California fishing 
village to which the not-so-young 
heroine (Barbara Stanwyck) returns 
after a presumably disreputable ca- 
reer. For security, the woman marries 
a good-hearted, excessively simple 
fisherman (Paul Douglas). Eventually 
finding her life intolerably dull, she 
seeks solace in an affair with the local 
Lothario (Robert Ryan), who is as 
complex and neurotic as she. This 
situation is played out against some 
good local atmosphere, mostly pro- 
vided by J. Carrol Naish as a wonder- 
fully shiftless and self-righteous rela- 
tive of the groom, and against a sec- 
ondary romance between a pretty but 
foolish cannery worker (Marilyn Mon- 
roe) and the heroine’s right-thinking 
brother (Keith Andes). 

For adults the acting is good and 
the point of view refreshingly moral 
even though, dramatically speaking, 
the heroine’s final resolve to do the 
right thing is not very convincingly 
handled. (RKO) 

Morra WALSH 
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THE WEEK’S NEWS CHURNED 
up memories of a bygone era—an era 
which not long since was propelled 
from life’s stage by the foot of time 
... Last week, for some reason or rea- 
sons unknown, mid-twentieth-century 
newspapers began printing dispatches 
about the defunct era. It seemed al- 
most as though the era had awakened 
from the sleep of death to find itself 
famous... Midcentury shovels clawed 
up dead-era data... In Los Angeles, 
a wrecking company’s power shovel 
tore bricks from an old structure, re- 
vealed a sign reading: “Empire Res- 
taurant. Meals 10c and up. Pie and 
Coffee, 3c.”... Midcentury readers 
learned about long-forgotten road 
hogs... In Mt. Clements, Mich., yel- 
lowing sheriff's records showed that a 
pioneer Detroit motorist was fined $25 
in 1911 for speeding, after police 
charged he was driving “faster than a 
horse could gallop.”. . . Transactions of 


yesteryear begot yearnings in modern 
hearts... In Cameron, Mo., the copy 
of a sale in 1846 showed cattle going 
for $1.75 per head, sheep for 87c each 

. Dead-era_ breakfasts raised mid- 
century eyebrows...In New York, 
hoary files gave up a restaurant ad- 
vertisement printed in 1892 which 
read: “A Free Elevated R.R. Ticket 
with every Breakfast... 3 Best Eggs, 
3 Best Vienna Rolls, 1 cup of finest 
Vienna Coffee, 1 Print of finest 
Creamery Butter and one Elevated 


R.R. Ticket for 15c.” 


From the week’s news, it appears that 
the inaudible and noiseless foot of 
time does not rest up between eras... 
Rather, one gathers that time is cease- 
lessly giving the foot to some part of 
whatever era is current at the moment 

.In Washington, D.C., a debate 
in Congress indicated that the foot 
of time has been recently concen- 
trating on the Missouri mule... Dur- 
ing the debate, one Congressman la- 
mented: “The mule is going to the 
dogs. In fact, most of them have al- 
ready gone, in the form of dog food 
at 2c a pound.” Another lawmaker 
pleaded: “Let’s not slander the Mis- 
souri mule... Who built the Burma 
Road? ... Remember that no mule 
has ever engaged in a dormitory raid 
or written a singing commercial.”.. . 
One Congressman, whose nickname is 
“Muley,” did not engage in the de- 
bate. After the problem had been 
analyzed, the prevailing view of the 
legislators seemed to be: the mule 
took on the tractor and the tractor 
won...In addition to the mule, an- 
other feature of present-day life ap- 
pears headed for oblivion ... In 
Hollywood, a celebrated hair stylist 
added his voice to that of another 
outstanding coiffure specialist who re- 
cently predicted that the poodle-dog 
haircut for women is doomed. Said 
the stylist: “It is an atrocious style, 
flattering to scarcely any woman. A 
woman’s hair should be softly femi- 
nine, not frizzed and bushy like that 
of a Papuan savage.” 


The foot of time has been amazingly 
effective in propelling eras from the 
world stage and dropping them into 
the dust of history ... Of the empires, 
kingdoms, institutions in existence two 
thousand years ago, it has gotten rid 
of all but one... With that one, and 
that one alone, the foot of time seems 
to lose its effectiveness... After two 
thousand years of trying, it has not 
been able to drop the Catholic Church 
into the dust of history... One can- 
not but wonder why the noiseless foot 
of time, so devastating with every- 
thing else, becomes powerless in the 
case of the Catholic Church. 
Joun A. TooMEy 
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Baruch vs. apathy 

Eprtor: I have to thank you for the 
editorial contained in your issue of 
June 14, “Apathy at home.” The last 
paragraph contains the meat of the 
whole piece. 

I have been struck by the immorality 
—which I always thought Americans 
would not have permitted—of sending 
our young men to war and permitting 
others at home to profit during their 
absence, while they are fighting to 
keep us free. I cannot understand it. 

BERNARD M. BARUCH 

New York, N. Y. 


No nonentity 

Eprror: I write to express vehement 
adverse criticism of the column “Wash- 
ington Front” appearing in your issue 
of June 14. 

My severest stricture has to do with 
calling James M. Cox “an amiable po- 
litical nonentity.” Mr. Cox is not “ami- 
able” and he most certainly is not “a 
political nonentity.” 

While Governor of Ohio he initiated 
the entire program of what is now 
called social security. He not only 
wrote the Ohio Workman’s Compen- 
sation Act but also returned to Ohio 
on various occasions to protect it 
against selfish interests. This Ohio Act 
has served as a pattern in other States 
(New York included). 

Cox did lose heart in the 1920 
Presidential campaign. Would you 
know why? In a trip through New 
England he was frozen by Irish Cath- 
olic Democrats. 

The personalities involved in the 
Conventions of 1920, 1924 and 1928 
were William Jennings Bryan and Al- 
fred Emmanuel Smith. The issue was 
the elimination of the one and accep- 
tance of the other as leader. Was this 
stupidity? 

The policies involved were those 
enumerated plus the most controversial 
one (not named), that is, the Irish 
Free State. 

If it is “stupidity” to believe in the 
doctrine of the human family and the 
right of a Catholic to lead a political 
party, why publish AMErica? 

(Rr. Rev.) Joun J. MureHy 

Granville, Ohio 


Alumni potential 

Epitor: I am a graduate of a Catholic 
women’s college and a member of its 
alumnae association. Its activities are 
typical and familiar. Several large 
functions each year are sponsored by 
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the association, including a dance, a 
bridge party and a Communion break- 
fast. One general meeting features 
lectures on a particular topic given 
by members of the college faculty. 

But have not alumni associations 
another purpose? As ready-made asso- 
ciations of educated Catholics they 
could be the means of Catholic intel- 
lectual penetration into the com- 
munity. 

Could not alumni groups be so or- 
ganized as to be a service to their 
members in their function as lay 
leaders? An alumni association might, 
for instance, 

a) be an information center on cur- 
rent issues which touch on Catholic 
interests; 

b) alert members to useful civic, 
professional or labor organizations in 
their communities to which they could 
make a contribution; 

c) provide workshops on parliamen- 
tary procedure and organization tech- 
niques—an invaluable aid to those who 
are in the groups just mentioned; 

d) concentrate its job-placement ef- 
forts on the so-called “Christopher” 
fields; 

e) organize small units to undertake 
projects of social action which would 
demonstrate a practical as well as 
theoretical knowledge of the encycli- 
cals. 

Admittedly there are practical dif- 
ficulties and financial commitments in- 
volved in such a program, but is not 
the goal of a truly influential Cath- 
olic alumni worth both the effort and 
the cost? 

The Catholic college graduate has 
a responsibility to himself, his Church 
and his community. A well-organized 
alumni association can be of great 
help to him in meeting that respon- 
sibility. Mary O'BRIEN 

New York, N. Y. 


Bouquet 

Eprtor: Your article entitled “Needed: 
a law for emergency strikes” (Am. 
6/14) was another example of your 
hard-hitting and informative coverage 
of the many diversified ramifications 
of our present-day political and eco- 
nomic problems. 

In all honesty, my subscribing to 
AMERICA was a turning point in my 
life. Words cannot express the pleasure 
as well as the unlimited information 
and knowledge that I derive from its 
pages. WALTER F, Evans 

Dorchester, Mass. 
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